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SAN FRANCISCO BY DAY AND NIGHT. 


_ A Berrer idea of San Francisco, in the begin- 
ning of September, 1849, cannot be given than 











by the description of a single day. Supposing 


By nine o’clock the town is in the full flow 
of business. The streets running down to the 
water, and parses, 3k yee | street which fronts 
the Bay, are crowded with people, all in hur- 
ried motion. The-variety of characters and 
costumes is remarkable, Our own country- 
men seem to lose their local peculiarities in 
such a crowd, and it is by chance epithets 
rather than by manner, that the New Yorker 
is distinguished from the Kentuckian, the 
Carolinian from the Down Easter, the Vir- 
ame from the Texan. The German and 
‘renchman are more easily recognised. Peru- 
vians and Chilians go by in their brown pon- 
chos, and the sober Chinese, cool and impas- 
sive inthe midst of excitement, look out of the 
oblique corners of their long eyes at the bus- 
tle, but are never tempted to venture from 
their own line of business. The eastern side 
of the plaza, in front of the Parker House, 
and a canvas hell called the El Dorado, are the 
general rendezvous of business and amuse- 
ment—combining ’change, k, club-room, 
and promenade, all in one. There, everybody 
not constantly employed in one spot, may be 
seen at some time of the day. The character 
of the groups scattered along the plaza is 


the visitor to have been long enough in the | Oftentimes very interesting. In one place are 
place te sleep on a hard plank, and in spite of | sy oF ey ope ny bargaining for lots, 
the attacks of innumerable fleas, he will be| buying and selling “ fifty varas square” in 
pont are at daylight by A eth of | build. towns, some of which are canvas and some 
ing, with which the hills are all alive. The | OMly papér ; in another, a company of miners, 
air is temperate, and the invariable morning | rown as leather, and rugged in features as in 
fog is just beginning to gather. By sunrise, | dress; in a third, perhaps, three or four naval 
which gleams hazily over the Coast Moun. | officers speculating on the next cruise, or a 
tains across the Bay, the whole populace is up. knot of genteel gamblers, talking over the 
ree ro pane eee enhoal Gad | arnt prema ; The mist which afte 

eir doors, nvas-houses and ten row e day nees, i ich after 
back their front curtains ; the lighters on the, sunrise hung yet and heavy for an hour or 
water are warped out frem ship to ship; carts | two, has risen above the hills, and there will 
and porters are busy along whe beach; and | be two hours of pleasant sunshine before the 
only the gaming-tables, thronged all night by | wind sets in from the sea. The crowd in the 
the votaries of chance, are idle and deserted, | streets is now wholly alive. Men dart hither 
The temperature is so fresh as to inspire an | and thither, as if possessed with a never-rest- 
active habit of body, and even without the sti-| ing spirit. You speak to an acquaintance—a 
— - trade - 2 nme there would os at pr ys ‘ He — few — 

ew sluggards at this season. ried words of greeting, while his eyes sen 

~ early as half-past six the bells begin to! keen glances on all ms: of you ; su ay he 
sound to breakfast, and for an hour thence- catches sight of somebody in the crowd ; he is 
forth, their incessant clang and the braying of | off, and in the next five minutes has bought up 
immense gongs drown all the hammers that half a cargo, sold a town lot at treble the sum 
are busy on a hundred roofs. The hotels, | he gave, and taken a share in some new and 
restaurants, and refectories of all kinds, are imposing speculation. It is impossible to wit- 
already as numerous as gaming-tables, and ness this excess and dissipation of business, 
equally various in kind. The tables d’hote of without feeling something of its influence. 
the first class (which charge $2 and upwards | The very air is pregnant with the magnetism 


the meal) are abundantly supplied. There 
are others, with more simple and solid fare, 
frequented by the large class who have their 
fortunes yet to make. At the United States 
and California restaurants, on the plaza, you 
—e t an excellent beefsteak, seantily gar- 

with potatoes, and a cup of good coffee 
or chocolate, for $1. Fresh beef, bread, pota- 
toes, and all provisions which will bear impor- 
tation, are plenty; but milk, fruit, and vege- 
tables, are classed as luxuries, and fresh butter 
is rarely heard of. On Montgomery street, 
and the vacant space fronting the water, ven- 
ders -of coffee, cakes, and sweetmeats, have 
ereeted their stands, in order to tempt the 
appetite of sailors just arrived in port, or 


of bold, spirited, unwearied action, and he who 
but ventures into the outer circle of the 
whirlpool, is ming , ere he has time for 
thought, in its dizzy vortex, 

But see! the groups in the plaza suddenly 
scatter; the city surveyor jerks his pole out 
of the ground and leaps on a pile of boards; 
the venders of cakes and sweetmeats follow 
his example, and the place is cleared, just as a 
wild bull which has been racing down Kearney 
street makes his appearance. Two vaqueros, 
shouting and swinging their lariats, follow at a 
hot gallop ; the dust flies as they dash across the 

laza, One of them, in mid-career, hurls his 
ariat in the air. Mark how deftly the coil un- 





winds in its flying curve, and with what pre- 
cision the noose falls over the bull’s horns ! 





miners coming down from the mountains; 
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The horse wheels as if on a pivot, and shoots 
off in an opposite line. He knows the length 
of the lariat to a hair, and the instant it is 
drawn taut, plants his feet firmly for the 
shock, and throws his body forward. The 
bull is “brought up” with such force as to 
throw him off his legs. He lies stunned a 
moment, and then, rising heavily, makes an- 
other charge. But by this time the second 
vaquero has thrown a lariat around one of his 
hind legs, and thus checked on both sides, he 
is dragged off to slaughter. 

The plaza is refilled as quickly as it was 
ier = and the course of business is resum- 
ed. About twelve o’clock, a wind begins to 
blow from the northwest, sweeping with most 
violence through a gap between the hills, open- 
ing towards the Golden Gate. The bells and 
gongs begin to sound for dinner, and these 
two causes tend to lessen the crowd in the 
streets for an hour or two. Two o’clock is 
the usual dinner-time for business men, but 
some of the old and successful merchants 
have adopted the fashionable hour of five. 
Where shall we dine to-day? the restaurants 
display their signs invitingly on all sides; we 
have choice of the United States, Tortoni’s, 
the Alhambra, and many other equally classic 
resorts, but Delmonico’s, like its distinguished 
original in New York, has the highest prices, 
and the greatest variety of dishes. We go 
down Kearney street to a two-story wooden 
house on the corner of Jackson. The lower 
story is a market; the walls are garnished 
with quarters of beef and mutton; a huge 
pile of Sandwich Island squashes fills one 
corner, and several cabbage-heads, valued at 
$2 each, show themselves in the window. We 
enter a little door at the end of the building, 
ascend a dark, narrow flight of steps, and find . 
ourselves in a long, low room, with ceiling and 
walls of white muslin, and a floor covered 
with oil-eloth. 

There are about twenty tables disposed in 
two rows, all of them so well filled that we 
have some difficulty in finding places, Taking 
up the written bill of fare, we find such items 
as the following :— 


SOUPS. 

Mock Turtle, ; , $0 75 
St. Julien, . 4 : ‘ i 1 00 
FISH. 

Boiled Salmon Trout, Anchovy sauce, 1 75 
BOILED. 

Leg Mutton, caper sauce, 1 00 
Corned Beef, Cabbage, . 1 00 
Ham and Tongues, 0 75 
ENTREES. 

Fillet of Beef, mushroom sauces, 1 75 
Veal Cutlets, breaded, . - 1 00 
Mutton Chop, . 4 . 100 
Lobster Salad, i ; » 2 00 
Sirloin of Venison, , 1 50 
Baked Maccaroni, . : ‘ 0 75 
Beef Tongue, sauce piquante, 1 00 


So that, with but a moderate appetite, the din- 
ner will cost us $5, if we are at all epicurean 
in our tastes. There are cries of “ steward !” 
from all parts of the room ; the word “ waiter” 
is not considered sufficiently respectful, seeing 
that the waiter may have been a lawyer or mer- 
chant’s clerk a few months before. The dishes 
look very small as they are placed on the table, 
but they are skilfully cooked, and very palate. 
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ble to men that have ridden in from the dig- 
gings. ‘The appetite one acquires in California 
is something remarkable. For two months 
after my arrival, my sensations were like those 
of a famished wolf. 

In the matter of dining, the tastes of all na- 
tions can be gratified here. There are French 
restaurants on the plaza, and on Dupont street ; 
an extensive German establishment on Pacific 
street; the Fonda Peruana; the Italian Con- 
tectionery ; and three Chinese houses, denoted 
by their long three-cornered flags of yellow 
silk. The latter are much frequented by 
Americans, on account of their excellent cook- 
ery, and the fact that meals are $1 each, with- 
out regard to quantity. Kong-Sung’s house 
is near the water; Whang-Tong’s in Sacra- 
mento street; and Tong-Ling’s in Jackson 
street. There the grave Celestials serve up 
their chow-chow and curry, besides many 
genuine English dishes; their tea and coffee 
cannot be surpassed. 

The afternoon is less noisy and active than 
the forenoon. Merchants keep within-doors, 
and the gambling-rooms are crowded with per- 
sons who step in to escape the wind and dust. 
The sky takes a cold grey cast, and the hills 
over the bay are barely visible in the dense, 
dusty air. Now and then a watcher, who has 
been stationed on the hill above Fort Mont- 
gomery> comes down and reports an inward- 

und vessel, which occasions a little excite- 
ment among the boatmen and the merchants 
who are awaiting consignments. Towards 
sunset, the plaza is nearly deserted ; the wind 
is merciless in its force, and a heavy overcoat is 
not found unpleasantly warm. As it grows 
dark, there is a lull, though occasional gusts 
blow down the hill and carry the dust of the 
city out among the shipping. 

e appearance of San Francisco at night, 
from the water, is unlike anything I ever be- 
held. The houses are mostly of canvas, 
which is made transparent by the lamps with- 
in, and transforms them, in the: darkness, to 
dwellings of solid light. Seated on the slopes 
of its three hills, the tents pitched among the 
* chapparal to the very summits, it gleams like 
an amphitheatre of fire. Here and there shine 
out brilliant points, from the decoy-lamps of 
the gaming-houses ; and through the indistinct 
murmur of the streets comes by fits the 
sound of music from their hot and crowded 
precincts. The picture has in it something 
unreal and fantastic ; it impresses one like the 
cities of the magic lantern, which a motion of 
the hand can build or annihilate. 

The only objects left for us to visit are the 
. gaming-tables, whose day has just fairly dawn- 

ed. We need not wander far in search of 
one. Denison’s Exchange, the Parker House, 
and Eldorado stand side by side; across the 
way are the Verandah and Aguila de Oro; 
higher up the plaza the St. Charles and Bella 
Union ; while dozens of second-rate establish- 
ments are scattered through the less frequent- 
ed streets. The greatest crowd is about the 
Eldorado ; we find it difficult to effect an en- 
trance. There are about eight tables in the 
room, all of which are thronged ; copper-hued 
Kanakas, Mexicans rolled in their sarapes, and 
Peruvians thrust through their ponchos, stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the brown and 
bearded American miners. The stakes are 
generally small, though when the better gets 
into “a streak of luck,” as it is called, they are 
allowed to double until all is lost or the 
breaks. Along the end of the room is a 
spacious bar, supplied with all kinds of bad 
liquors, and in a sort of gallery, suspended un- 
der the ceiling, a female yiolinist tasks her 


the excitement of play. 
The Verandah, opposite, is smaller, but 


boasts an equal attraction in a musician who 
has aset of Pandean pipes fastened at his chin, 
a drum on his back, which he beats with sticks 
at his elbows, and cymbals in his hands. The 
piles of coin on the monte tables clink merrily 
to his playing, and the throng of spectators, 
jammed together in a sweltering mass, walk 
up to the bar between the tunes and drink out 
of ‘sympathy with his dry and breathless 
throat. At the Aguila de Oro there is a full 
band of Ethiopian serenaders, and at the other 
hells, violins, guitars, or wheezy accordeons, as 
the ease may be. The atmosphere of these 
places is rank with tobacco-smoke, and filled 
with a feverish, stifling heat, which communi- 
cates an unhealthy glow to the faces of the 
players. 

e shall not be deterred from entering by 
the heat and smoke, or the motley characters 
into whose company we shall thrown, 
There are rare chances here for seeing human 
nature in one of its most dark and exciting 
phases. Note the variety of expression in the 
faces gathered around this table! They are 
playing monte, the favorite e in California, 
since the chances are considered more equal 
and the opportunity of false play very slight. 
The dealer throws out his cards with a cool, 
nonchalant air ; indeed, the gradual increase of 
the hollow square of dollars at his left hand is 
not aleulated to disturb his equanimity. The 
two Mexicans in front, muffled in their dirt 
sarapes, put down their half-dollars and dol- 
lars and see them lost, without changing a 
muscle. Gambling is a born habit with them, 
and they would lose thousands with the same 
indifference. Very different is the demeanor of 
the Americans who are playing; their good or 
ill luck is betrayed at once by involuntary ex- 
clamations and ¢ of countenance, unless 
the stake should be very large and absorbing, 
when their anxiety, though silent, may be read 
with no less certainty. ey have no power 
to resist the fascination of the game. Now 
counting their winnings by thousands, now de- 
pendent on the kindness of a friend for a few 
dollars to commence anew, they pass hour 
after hour in those hot, unwholesome dens. 
There is no appearance of arms, but let one of 
the players, impatient with his losses and mad- 
dened by the poisonous fluids he has drunk, 
threaten one of the profession, and there will 
be no scarcity of knives and revolvers. 

There are other places, where gaming is 
carried on privately and to a more ruinous ex- 
tent—rooms in the rear of the Parker House, 
in the City Hotel and other places, frequented 
only by the initiated. Here the es are 
almost unlimited, the players being men of 
wealth and apparent respectability. uent- 
ly, in the absorbing interest of some desperate 
game, the night goes by unheeded, and morning 

reaks upon haggard faces and reckless hearts. 
Here are lost, in a few turns of a card or rolls 
of a ball, the product of fortunate ventures by 
sea or months of racking labor on land. How 
many men, maddened by continual losses, 
might exclaim in their blind vehemence of pas- 
sion, on leaving these hells : 


“Ont, ont, thou strumpet, Fortune! All you gods, 
In general synod, take away her power ; 

Break all the spokes and fellies her wheel, 
And bow! the round nave down the hill of heaven, 
As low as to the fiends !” 





A Narrow Minp.—Dr. Franklin, talking of a friend of 
bis who had been a Manchester dealer, said, “that he 





' 


never sold a piece of tape narrower than his own mind.” | 





THEREON. 
THIRD PAPER. 


Axp now, at length, for our social problems, 
Before we can speak clearly of any probable 
or desirable influences on any society, we 
must have some definite idea of what that so- 
ciety is; therefore, it is necessary in the first 
place to inquire, what constitutes the fashion- 
able society of New York? Not a very easy 
question to answer; we suspect many a man, 
who is in the thickest of it, would be puzzled 
to tell himself how he came there. Perhaps 
we can best and soonest arrive at a conclusion 
by examining in detail the different requisites 
which have been or might be zlleged. 

First then, is there anything corresponding 
to what is understood abroad by the terms 
rank, blood, family, &c.? Clearly next to 
nothing. Our state or federal dignitaries, if 
they mix in fashionable society at all, either 
appear there as transient lions, or owe their 
position in it to cireumstances independent of 
and antecedent to their political elevation. 
Of the deseendants of our old Dutch settlers, 
some are in society and some not. Of our 
fashionables, some have no grandfathers, and 
others no fathers, To speak candidly, our 
observations of the family-aristoeracies which 
exist in some parts of our Union, do anything 
but make us regret the absence of sueh dis- 
tinetions here. In some of our southern 
cities the aristocracy and fashion of the place 
consists of six or eight old families, who as- 
sociate and intermarry exclusively with one 
another. And for this very reason—because 
they have not refreshed and strengthened 
themselves by forming connexions with the 
talent and wealth of other classes, they have 
fallen into the pitiable position of an aristo- 
cracy without talent or money, their lack of the 
former preventing them from being of any use, 
their lack of the latter from being much orna- 
ment; and altogether they lead a very seedy 
and disappointed sort of existence. But to 
return from this brief digression. 

2dly. Does talent or literary reputation 
enter into the requisites for a fashionable? 
So far from it, our fashionables seem to be 
growing up in the most shocking state of illite. 
rature,and to have very generally among 
themselves, that talent (save of heels) is 
a thing conveniently to be dispensed with. 
There are a very few literary men fairly in 
the heart of fashionable society, and a few 
more haif-in, as it were—whom one meets at 
some, but not at all, or at all the best enter- 
tainments of a season. But most of them, 
like the political celebrities in the same situa- 
tion, owe their position to circumstances in- 
tg of their literary merits.* 

it mere money, then, that gives fashion- 
able position? A certain class of writers 
weil sibet yes—and make a t mistake 
in doing so. The difference between the 
fashion and the “second set” is not one of 
mere income. We know of people living on 
two thousand a year in the former cirele, and 
of millionaires in the latter. No doubt money 
is an important element in a fashionable posi- 

* ye never forget a conversation we once over- 
heard On this subject, between a distinguished author, who 
be | aes also to be a fashionable pet, and an old friend 
of his. The author was lamenting that literary talent had 
not its proper place in our society, and that literary men, 
as such, were rather looked down upon. The other urged 
his own case against him, “ What man is more generally 
invited than yourself, or more giadly “Yes,” 


welcomed 
replied the author, and for the first time in the course of a 
long acquaintance, we saw a slight shade of bitterness 








pass over his fine features, “ but it is because I ama friend 
of the A.’s, and the G.’s, and the 8.'s (mentioning several 
wealthy families) and not on account of my books.” 
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i we should like to know in what 
large city of the civilized world it is not. A 
deal has been said (chiefly by some 
noble Jitéérateurs) about the exclusiveness of 
the old French nobility—how they despise 
bankers and such parvénus, and refuse to as- 
sociate with them. Now, let us put against this 
the well-known fact, that a rich American who 
goes to Paris and gives magnificent balls, can 
make sure, so soon as itis well established that 
the balls are magnificent, of having all the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain at them. True, he cannot 
boast of being invited to their entertainments 
in return, for the simple reason that these 
people never give any: they prefer to illus- 
trate, at the expense of others, the proverb 
about a certain class of persons who make 
feasts and a certain other class who eat them. 
But John Bull—he has the real uncontami- 
nated no-mistake aristocracy of blood, and 
birth, and breeding, that keeps the vulgar rich 
atadistance. Indeed! What English states- 
man was it that said, “every man with ten 
thousand a year had a right to hope for a peer- 
age?” But that was some time ago. Let us 
come down to our own day. In the present 
parliament—Lord John Russell’s parliament— 
there was a Mr. George Hudson, who had 
been a linen-draper’s assistant—what we call 
a dry-goods clerk—in a county town, and had 
such refinement and polish as might be ex- 
pected from such beginnings; but he had 
made (or was supposed to have made) a co- 
lossal fortune by railway speculating; he 
played old tory and supporter of the aristo- 
cratic interest, and the aristocracy took him up 
and courted him. His wife had the looks of 
acook and the manners of a washerwoman ; 
her conversation was a mixture of Mrs. Mala- 
ore and Mrs. Ramsbottom’s, and her blun- 
ers the jest of the town; but then she was the 
wife of the rich Mr. Hudson, and displayed on 
her portly bust a diamond necklace, which 
rumor valued at thirty thousand pounds; and 
so aristocratic dames received her and smiled 
upon her. Now, to be sure, this unlucky 
couple are cast off, because their bubble has 
burst; but the memory of what they were 
cannot be so easily obliterated. 

It may be argued, however, that the rich 
man has a greater advantage here than in 
Europe, from the fact of his having one rival 
element of consideration the less to contend 
against—that of rank or family; to which it 
is conceded, that there is nothing appreciable 
corresponding among us. But against this 
advantage must be set off a drawback which 
does not exist over the water—unless, indeed, 
the progress of democracy may have recently 
introduced it in France. One of our worst 
social evils, whatever be its origin, is an ex- 
treme spirit of envy, not confined to any class, 
but extending to all. Not only are the de- 
mocracy spitefully envious of the quasi-aris- 
tocracy, but the quasi-aristocrats are spitefully 
envious of one another, and of those who are 
superior to them in any temporal desirabilities. 

hen, therefore, a man essays to put himself 
forward in society, by means of mere expendi- 
ture, it is true that he finds no hereditary 
class to decide against his claims; it is true 
that he has the power fereatly augmented by 
the increasing spirit of Sybaritism) to purchase 
a number of fashionable toadies; but he has 
also to undergo the ordeal of more secret 
envy and open scandal than he would eneoun- 
ter in a European capital. 

Finally, then, is social position referable to 
a certain standard of taste, ornament in man- 
ners, and fashion generally We are inclined 
to think that it is, and that the standard of 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 
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reference is the Parisian. Our young lions 
dress like Frenchmen, and take delight in 
bringing home trunks full of Parisian habili- 
ments. Our ladies are close copies of the 
Paris fashions. Our millionaires import from 
Paris the furniture of their houses, and would 
import the houses ready built were it possible. 
The genial custom of “ seeing he any” 
after dinner is in imminent danger of abolition, 
because it is not in accordance with Parisian 
habits. To have been in Paris is our “ having 
swum in a gondola.” People who would not 
know each other here, become acquainted 
there, For an unfashionable family, who from 
sudden acquisition of wealth or other motive 
have aspirations to the fashionable, the short- 
est way from Pearl street to Washington 
Place is through Paris. A geographical para- 
dox, but very true for all that. 

One thing must be borne in mind. It is the 
external rather than the intellectual standard 
of Parisian refinement that is imported and 
adopted—the civilization rather than the cul- 
tivation, to keep up the Coleridge distinction. 
And this for two reasons. First, a great deal 
of the French wit and piquancy depends on 
the language and national character, and is 
not easily transferable to the language or 
character of an Anglo-Saxon people. Se- 
condly, the society to which the standard is 
transferred being immature in comparison to 
that from which it is transferred—boys in- 
stead of men, young ladies instead of married 
women—is less capable of appreciating the 
intellectual, and more apt to confine itself to 
the external elements. 

Now then it is time to come to our second 
problem, How our quasi-aristocracy can be 
intellectualized, A fearful question truly, to 
judge from many things which we have al- 
ready taken note of; still, it is not to be 
shunned or despaired of. And first, let us put 
in a caveat, very necessary to our right under- 
standing of the matter. The literary man 
must not expect too much. If he repines 
and thinks himself ill-used because he is not 
made a lion of fashion, he errs as much as 
when he grumbles because he has not real- 
ized by his writings so large a fortune as the 
banker or broker has by his speculations. In 
either case he undervalues his high privileges, 
and shows a disposition to sell his birthright 
for a very moderate mess of pottage. It 
seems but just and fitting that, as those who 
devote themselves to money-making generally 
make the most money, so those who devote 
themselves to the study and pursuit of fashion 
should be the fashionable leaders. Let us 
take an extreme case to illustrate our mean- 
ing. Dickens is probably the most striking 
example extant of a snob of genius—a great 
name in literature without the feelings or 
education of a gentleman. It is not possible 
to fancy him associating genially and natu- 
rally with highbred men and women, for he 
has no real conception of what they are, as is 
evident from the terrible failures he makes 
whenever he introduces them into his writ- 
ings. Now suppose Dickens were to consi- 
der himself unjustly treated, because the Al- 
macks and Morning Post people did not run 
after him, and ask him to their balls.* 

Let us remember, moreover, that it is un- 
fair to ingen fashionable gentleman by a 
purely in tual standard. Take a good- 
natured man of prepossessing exterior and 
elegant manners, who has travelled enough to 





* A friend who is over our shoulder says that 
Boz does think this very and is quite savage nst 
the aristocracy in sonsequence. We suspect our nd 
must be mistaken : Boz could hardly be such a dummy. * 
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observe the habits and tastes of the principal 
European nations; let him have a little ear for 
music, and a good eye for dress and decora- 
tions ; add to this a handsome fortune, with a 
liberal disposition, that prompts him to spend 
it in generous hospitality, and you have a per- 
son calculated to take a prominent position in 
society. Youare glad to know him yourself, and 
to introduce friends from abroad to him; you 
look upon him altogether with considerable 
respect, if not admiration. And yet he is 
not merely non-literary, but positively unin- 
tellectual. His conversation dves not instruct 
or amuse. He would be an absolute nuisance 
shut up with you in your library for a long 
winter evening ; the dead bore of an after- 
dinner ¢éte-d-téte with him would not be alle- 
viated by the best Latour he could pour out to 
you. Yet if he were gone out of society you 
would miss him very much. Conversely, a 
very clever man may Be a great bore in mixed 
society, if he has a habit of falling into reveries 
instead of attending to the person he is sup- 

d to be talking to, or if he introduces his 
earning or his criticisms inaptly (if, for in- 
stance, he will quote Latin to ladies, as some 
Bostonians we wot of are apt to do), or if he 
pertinaciously neglects the proprieties of dress, 
or in any other way assumes a dispensing 
power of genius, and practically claims the 
right to do or omit things which ordinary 
mortals may not. 

There is indeed one species of intellectual 
display for which there is as much room in 
fashionable society as in the most purely 
literary circles, and which is as congenial to 
the former as to the latter— we mean conver- 
sational talent. This is the k nd of cleverness 
which we may most reasonably expect from, 
and are most likely to find in the man or wo- 
man of fashion. In its perfection it is seldom 
connected with any great ability on paper. 
The strongest cases which are popularly ad- 
duced of the union of both talents—Theo- 
dore Hook for example—are in reality rather 
evidence the other way. Not one tenth of 
Hook’s extant writing comes up to his tradi- 
tional renown for conversational wit. Every 
man, we believe, who has been much conver- 
sant with both writers and talkers, can supply 
instances from his own observation of per- 
sons who, having displayed very decided ta- 
lent in conversation, and being tempted there- 
by to write, have very much disappointed 
their friends when they came to appear on 

per. Indeed, when we consider the num- 

r of books written nowadays, so large that 
even a diligent reader does not get through 
with more than a thousandth part of them, it 
is to be wished on all accounts, that, when 
people can talk really well, they should con- 
fine their energies to talking. 

It must be confessed that the popularity of 
brilliant conversationalists among us is some- 
what diminished by a fear of their satirical 
powers and propensities. Nor is this fear 
altogether unfounded. We have been often 
pained to observe this abuse of wit to give 

int to ill-natured remarks, and have won- 

ered why our best talkers were so apt to be 
bitter. is union of cleverness and ill-na- 
ture is one of the most deplorable conse- 
quences of that envious spirit to which we 
have had oceasion to allude. It is a connec- 
tion that ought to be broken off, and it is 
worth the attention of our good-natured and 
sensible ladies (there are plenty such) to de- 
vise some means for the purpose. Perhaps 
as everything is done by societies and asso- 
ciations nowadays, a plan of this sort might 
be started, “ for the encouragement of witty 
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conversation without personal detraction.” 
Small prizes might be assigned to the deserv- 
ing—neatly bound copies of Willis and de 
Jrobriand ; while incorrigible offenders against 
the penultimate commandment might be sen- 
tenced to read back numbers of the North 
American Review. 

If, then, our boys were kept longer at col- 
lege, if our girls were taught that the Polka- 
Redowa is not the chief end of life, if our 
married women went more into society, and 
that not merely for dancing purposes, if our 
literary men who have fashionable aspirations 
would not take ultra-literary airs, if our clever 
talkers would not pander to the unhealthy 
appetite for detraction, if our party-goers 
would be content with less champagne 
and oysters, in exchange for more “ feast of 
reason” —if all these changes could be brought 
about, there is no doubt that our fashionable 
intercourse would be much more intellectual 
and soul-satisfying tharit is at present. If! 
Alas, who shall pretend to count the possible 
gathering of small birds, were the sky to fall 
m some day! Jf these changes were brought 
about! when or how should they be ?—and 
our melancholy echo, like the Irishman’s, an- 
swers—* Really I can’t tell.” 

And now for the last question—How far is 
it possible or desirable to originate or main- 
tain a native standard of taste, propriety, and 
fashion? That our society should in its com- 
mencement borrow largely from Europe was 
in the nature of things unavoidable. At first 
it inelined to be a provineial and colonial imi- 
tation of the English. Most of Paulding’s 
early satires were directed against Angloma- 
nia. Of late years this has aes entirely al- 
tered, and we are becoming rapidly Gallicized. 
Many are disposed to measure our progress 
in civilization and refinement, by our progress 
in this imitation of the French. So are not 
we. While readily acknowledging the su- 
periority of the Parisians in coffee, confec- 
tionery, and gloves—in dress and cookery 
generally—we are not prepared to accept 
their standard of decorum or morality, or in- 
deed of taste, in all things. Of their inability 
to enjoy or understand domestic felicity we 
have already spoken. Nor is it to be won- 
dered at, when we consider that the whole 
French theory of matrimony is fundamentally 
wrong, being founded on the mariage de con- 
venance, or union of so much to so much. 
Surely there is no fear of any such perversion 
of our customs here, it will be said; for our 
young people would never let their parents 
make such matches for them. True enough, 
but there is danger of something even worse 
—that they may make such matches for 
themselves. An increasing sybaritism is a 
dangerous incentive to mercenary unions, and 
this sybaritism, be it remembered, we owe in 
a great measure to the French; it is much 
more a Parisian than an English or home 
growth. Are our morals generally improving 
under this new régime? Nay, for that matter, 
are the manners of our young men so much 
improved? Is there not observable among 
them a growing tendency to mistake impu- 
dence for self-possession, and to talk to ladies 
at home as they would to actresses and dane- 
ing-girls abroad? But to return to the other 
point. Could Mr.Willis say now, as unhesi- 
tatingly as he did several years ago, that 
“morality is the best card for a young man to 
play, if he wishes to advance his position in 
society?” Is there not an attempt—we are 
glad to say an attempt merely as yet-—to make 
vice fashionable ? e wish all these ques- 
tions could be promptly answered in the ne- 











gative ; but some of ovr sad experience would 
prompt an answer the other way. 

Surely there are social features purely 
native, which manifest as much refinement 
and eu ltivation as any exotic ones. That 
chivalrous treatment of women—that sen- 
timent, so conspicuous and pervading, that 
the most bigoted and mendacious foreigners 
have been constrained to admit its power—a 
feeling that makes every gentleman the natu- 
ral protector of every lady, and saves woman 
every day from molestations or anxiety in 
situations which, in othér countries, would 
require for her the miraculous guard of 
Una—a feeling which, earried to the verge of 
the absurd in some things, and beyond the 
verge of the prejudicial in others, as we admit 
that it is, still betokens a most advanced state 
of real civilization—is this sentiment of 
foreign origin? Is it not our indigenous 
growth? ‘Take another trait, now we fear 
not so strongly marked as formerly, but still 
peculiarly American, in contra-distinction to 
the habitual judgment of the fashionable 
world in other countries—the idea that a gen- 
tleman is bound to pay, not only his debts of 
honor, but his tradesmen’s bills also. Or, to 
descend to merely material considerations, 
have we not excellent tailors and hatters of 
our own? Is there a city in the world that 
ean boast better Madeira than our own 
Gotham? Do we not build as good carriages 
and raise as good horses as the English do, 
and better than any of the Continental na- 
tions can? Your travelled exquisite thinks it 
low-toned and vulgar to boast of such mat- 
ters, but we hold that it is as much more 
vulgar as it is less sensible to slight the good 
things we have, for an indiscriminate eulogy 
and imitation of what is foreign. Why should 
we turn our shirt-eollars up or down as the 
French happen to do, without any refereace 
to the peculiarities of our climate? Why 
should we, who dine at four or five, go to 
balls at eleven, because the Europeans do so, 
their hour of dining being about seven, and 
the majority of their men not being expected 
at their offices by nine next morning? Far be it 
from us to run into the other extreme of de- 
preciating all things and men foreign. “Clever 
men learn many things even from their ene- 
mies,” said a clever man of old.* Every na- 
tion might learn or adopt some things with 
advantage from foreigners ; we are surely no 
exception. But let our adoption be with dis- 
crimination. We may make the French our 
patterns in dress, without making them also 
our patterns in propriety. Above all, do let 
us remember that Paris is not the only city in 
the world besides New York, and that there 
are other places where something may be 
learned, and whence somewhat might, with- 
out disadvantage, be borrowed. 

Here we must conclude. These remarks, 
intended originally to oceupy but a few co- 
lumns, have gradually expanded into three 
papers of considerable length. Our excuse 
must be the general nature of the subject. 
We understand that the freedom of our for- 
mer observations has made us a few enemies, 
and have seen that the dissatisfaction of some 
who consider themselves aggrieved, has not 
confined itself to unwritten words. To this 
we have only to say, that any writer who un- 
dertakes to decide on these questions of 
society, to be not only an arbiter elegantiarum, 
but also a censor morum, lays himself open 
to very rigid, because personally interested 
criticism, from those whose habits, standards, 








* Aristophanes, Aves, 376. AN an’ iyOpav dire 
ToAAa parOivovow oi cogoi. 


or principles, do not coincide with his. 
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And 
if, in laying down this proposition, we run the 
risk of exemplifying in our own proper per- 
son the satirist’s adage—* Quam temere in 
nosmet legem saneimus iniquam,” we are at 
any rate perfeetly willing to bear the penalty. 
Cart Benson. 





CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY. 
Studies in Christian Bio hy; or, Hours 
with Theologians vi ‘Tadrans. By 

Samuel Osgood. C.S. Francis & Co. 
Tue grammar of existence contains three 
chapters: the past, the present, and the future. 
But the present is a brief one. Its dimensions 
are scarcely more substantial than a mathema- 
tical line; itself a fluxion merely of the 
punctum stans. This eternal Now of the old 
scholastic, if not entirely a fiction, is a very 
diminative eternity indeed, and, like a flash of 
lightning, vanishes, “ere you can say, it 
lightens.” Shakspeare appears quite uncon- 
scious of its existence, or he would have in- 
eluded it among the objects of human reason, 
which, according to him, “looks before and 
after” only; not at the nonentity of the 
present. 

Leaving the present, therefore, wholly out of 
view, which, like the church in Sardis, has only 
a name to live, we are, - wise men, to ogo 
tate upon the past, and try to penetrate the 
fatwre The propat, andi the modern ap- 

llation of a reformer or discoverer, and the 

istorian, are nowadays the logarithms of the 
opinions of the masses. In one or the other of 
these categories men are comprehended by ac- 
cident or nature. ‘The author of the “ Studies 
of Christian Biography” belongs unquestion- 
ably to the genus, Recorder. With filial fond- 
ness his face spontaneously turns to the gene- 
rations of the past, and bends lovingly over 
its dingy pages, written all over with charac- 
ters, which if the stylus could preserve till 
now, the type undoubtedly would never leave 
to perish. 
udies like these possess a marked utility. 
They give solidity and stability to thought; at 
the same time gratifying that irrepressible pro- 
pensity which is for ever yearning to investi- 
te and question. Under shelter of the firm, 
nown soil of the past, the interrogatory 
spirit is securely anchored, and remains con- 
tented with the view and cultivation of the 
terra cognita. Should it now and then, in its 
occasional vorege along the coast, venture by 
accident beyond soundings, it will be owing to 
currents not laid down in the coast surveys, or 
the unlooked-for rising of a storm. But the 
centripetal tendency of such dispositions is 
sure to bring them into quiet water again, with 
the little love of wandering whieh they had, 
chastised by actual experiment of its evils. 
And in fact, where one Columbus has dis- 
covered anything of consequence, how many 
Franklins and La Perouses have failed and dis- 


— for ever! 

hough in the great ocean of the past there 
is less to stimulate the ardor of adventure than 
in the greater ocean of the future, there is 
enough to gratify a genial and inquisitive tem- 
perament. Voices ate resounding along the 
galleries of the ages; and he who has a reve- 
rent ear for the ancient time, can distinctly re- 
eognise the sounds of victory or defeat in 
mighty contests, which then and still 
agitate the race. It is one of the salutary 
lessons of history, that it teaches us, that what 
now is, has been already; and that so many of 
the questions which vex our day, especially in 
mental processes, are waves, that have come, 
and are still rolling in upon us from the dark 
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abyss of time. 
with theological disputes, the acrimony of 
which, one would suppose, the work of Mr. 
Osgood was well adapted to mitigate or sub- 
due. Those old, yet ever youthful controver- 
sies must be virulently hot indeed, which can 
pass his cool, dispassionate reviews without 
experiencing some diminution of their warmth, 
and discovering some beginning, at least, of 
condensation. Speaking of the contest be- 
tween Pelagius, “ the dweller by the sea,” and 
Augustine concerning the Divine Being, hu- 
man nature, and Christian salvation, he says :-— 
“Their lives interpret its origin, and their 
mode of conducting it reflects honor upon 
their temper. They were the first in the open 
field, and fought the battle well. Viewed in 
the broad vision and calm light of subsequent 
centuries, their experience and position so in- 
terpret and justify their opinions, as to teach 
us charity, if not to silence debate; and to 
make us wish that modern controversialists 
would always make allowance for diversities 
of gifts, and strive, as did Augustine and 
Pelagius, to show, that under that diversity, 
there may be the same spirit. Augustine 
spoke of his antagonist respectfully, and even 
affectionately.” 

One thing strikes us in the perusal of this 
and similar productions—the little advance- 
ment made by the moderns in theological dia- 
lecties and pietistic insight. The early epochs 
of the church have left us monuments of doc- 
trine and specimens of devotion, apparently as 
durable and lofty in the departments of piety 
and opinion, as the Parthenon or Iliad is in 
those of imagination and taste. What then 
shall we say of the so called indefinite progress 
of humanity? Have imperishable and unsur- 
passable examples of thought, elegance, in- 
vention, goodness, been long ago exhibited to 
the world? Have the beauties and sublimi- 
ties, and even the moral and religious truths 
themselves become exhausted, and is nothing 
left to the struggles and aspirations of later 
ages, but the utilities of life, the inventions 
and discoveries in matter? There is, besides, 
the glowing region of the sentiments—the 
lovely domain of womanly growth, and the ex- 
pansive empire of her influence. Do the Eli- 
zabeth Fries and Dolly Dixes surpass the 
Maries and Teresas de Jesus of former times? 

Of Teresa Mr. Osgood discourses with 


special preparation and more than ordinary 
sensibility. 


“ Her name,” he says, “ is brilliant in the saintly 
calendar. Two hymns—a very unusual thing— 
expressly celebrate her piety in the Roman Brevi- 
ary, and are chanted yearly throughout the world. 
Even now the sisters of her order” (the Carmel- 
ites) “renew her ghostly austerities, adding to 
them not a little of humanity, more considerate of 
our common nature than was hers. In our own 
Baltimore the visitor so privileged may now see the 
linen hood and serge robe and sandalled feet of 
the sisters of Carmel, and learn from the maidens 
who attend their convent for instruction, that the 
zeal of the Spanish virgin still lives in her spirit- 
ual daughters, and unites itself with the graces of 
the affections and the accomplishments of the in- 
tellect. 

“ More and more are we led to believe, that no 
trae heart ever loses its power, and that the promi- 
nent characters of history are permanent treasures 
of our race Standing as we do in one of 
the extreme ranks of protestant reformers, we are 
not willing to spare from our list of friends the 
name of this staunch champion of Rome... . . 
Strip off all adventitious appliances, the bonds of 
dogmatism and the bandages of ceremonial, and 
present her life in its own essential spirit, and we 
have a heart glowing with love to God And her 


This is especially the case 


neighbor, and ready to suffer and die for the good | 
of souls and the kingdom of Christ. 

“ Her love of Christ was a sacred passion. . . 
The obedient daughter of Rome cherished affec- 
tions, which have a parallel in the experience of 
those of her sex, whose names are most honored 
among Protestants. ... Sadly do the daughters 
of Christendom lose native dignity and power, 
when they look coldly upon Him who has given 
them their exalted rank and noblest graces. . . . 

“ Nearly three centuries have passed since 
Teresa died, and the conflict in which she took so 
conspicuous a part is not yet finished. The par- 
ties of the movement, of the reaction, and of the 
middle course, are still at work. . . . One of the 
dreamy theorists of our age has maintained the 
doctrine that the course of Divine revelation is to 
be completed by the advent of a new Messiah in 
the form of woman. Far from holding the visions 
of St. Simon in any respect, we are ready to be- 
lieve that Divine Providence will insure new 
triumphs of the Messiah, through the truer life and 
influence of the sex which he has so exalted. . . 
Small praise do we give to monastic seclusion, 
vigils, and mortifications. But a crown of honor 
surely belongs to her who is ready to make sacri- 
fice of her own vanity or ease, for the good of 
her sex, or the triumph of the Divine kingdom. 
Such sacrifices the women of the luxurious nine- 
teenth century are called upon to make ; and in mak- 
ing them, they can learn some worthy lessons even 
from their Spanish sisters of the sixteenth century 
—surely from Isabella of the queenly will, and 
Teresa of the flaming heart.” 


Though we feel a strong desire to quote 
from the able and elaborate dissertations on 
Jerome, “ the Christian Cicero,” and Edwards, 
the New England Calvinist, yet one brief ex- 
tract further must suffice ; and it shall be from 





magnitude not less imposing than that of the 
most distinguished of their posterity, though 
looked at, as they necessarily are, under the 
diminishing effect of the long perspective of 
the past. Augustine, Chrysostom (the golden- 
mouthed), Jerome, Calvin, Santa Teresa de 
Jesus, Socinus, Grotius, Fox, Swedenborg, 
Wesley, Edwards, Howard—great names all— 
and though living at unequal distances from 
our own times, like the stars of heaven, appear 
in the same place, and severally shine with a 
lustre all their own. 

Mr. Osgood’s style is historical; direct, 
sometimes abrupt; clear, frank, quiet, as be- 
comes meditations on long-buried memories. 
He appears not a little in love with his sub- 
jects, some of which he has deeply studied. 
Nobody can complain of any want of temper 
or catholicity in their treatment. The reader 
is borne willingly and pleasantly along upon 
the gentle current of his pages with a steady 
progress onward, never losing headway among 
numberless little eddies of criticism, so apt to 
cross and interrupt a writer’s course, especial- 
ly under a heavy freight of learning. He 
rarely wanders from the obvious channel ; and 
when he attains the close of his instructive 
and agreeable excursions, the first thoughts 
suggested to the reader’s mind are those of 
the honesty, learning, and candor of the 
writer. 





THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 

The Annual Address delivered before the N. Y. 
State Medical Society, and the Members of 
the Legislature, at the Capitol, Feb. 61h, 
1850. By Alex. H. Stevens, M.D., LL.D., 
&e., President. 





the essay on Wesley and Methodism. 


“ Nothing in history is more remarkable than | 
his conduct in the midst of mobs that sought his | 
life ; and no scenes in the progress of Christianity 
are more touching than some that may be chosen | 
from his career of itinerancy. He never quailed 
before the most infuriated mob, and almost always 
lulled the storm to rest.” . | 


| we noticed at that time. 


Tis may be considered a continuation of a 
previous oration delivered last year, and which 
The object of the 
former was to urge the necessity of the State 
making certain requisites necessary to the 
practice of medicine. The object of this is 
Public Health, as it may be further advanced 


«“ Wesley tells a curious story of the arrest of 2 by legislation. Dr. Stevens does not go haf 
score of Methodists, who were immediately put | W@Y, but in this address (which we understand 
into a wagon, and dragged to the justice’s. Their , 18 to be followed by others upon kindred to- 
aceusers were asked to state the ground of their pics) he enters deeply into a subject which has 
complaint, and seemed at this to be struck dumb. | come to be one, not only of great public im- 
At last one of them cried out, ‘ Why, they pretend | portamee, but fortunately, also, of national in- 
to be better than other people ; and, besides, they | terest. It is most assuredly THE Topic of the 
pray from morning till night.’ The magistrate Age. The presence of the Cholera has done 





asked if they had done nothing else, ‘ Yes, Sir,’ 


said an old man, ‘ they have converted my wife, 


an’t please your worship. Till she went among 


them she had such a tongue! and now she is quiet | 


asa lamb!’ <‘ Carry them back, carry them back, 
said the magistrate, ‘ and let them convert all the 
scolds in the town.’” 


On the whole, this work is interesting and 
seasonable. It comes like a cool breath of air 
upon the fever spot that inflames the face of 
society, religious as well as secular. Itis a 
drop of calm meditation poured into the seeth- 
ing cauldron of the passions, which may mo- 
derate their fervor for a time at least, and pro- 
duce a moment of stillness for reflection. 
Those controversies must be virulently hot, 
which can pass through Mr. Osgood’s cool, 
dispassionate reviews, without parting with 
something of their infernal fires, and manifest- 
ing beginnings at least of condensation. If 
impartial and liberal discussions like these are 
followed by no other consequences, ey may 
perhaps abate in some degree the insufferable 
egotism of the 19th century, by holding up to 
us the great, and good, and noble men and 
women, who lived in the olden time,and con- 
trived somehow or other to impress them- 


much towards interesting the community in 
this subject, and we should do well were we 
to follow the wise and holy instruction of the 
Queen of England, as expressed in her recent 
speech from the throne—* Almighty God in 
his mercy has been pleased to arrest the pro- 
gress of mortality, and to stay the fearful 
pestilence. Her Majesty is persuaded that we 
shall best evince our gratitude by vigilant pre- 
cautions against the more obvious causes of 
sickness, and an enlightened consideration for 
those most exposed to its attacks.” 

The legislature have it in their power to do 
much, not only directly but indirectly. “An 
individual applies for the privilege of erecting 
a dam and establishing a manufactory. The 
undertaking may prove to be very profitable 
to some of those concerned, and apparently to 
all. Let us view the matter in a medical as- 
pect. The back water, by preventing the due 
drainage of a tract of country, diminishes its 
pi oo, productions, causes manifest sick- 
ness and mortality, and insidiously undermines 
the constitution of the inhabitants, rendering 
them weak in body and mind,” and the ulti- 
mate effects from ill health and crime are 
traceable to succeeding generations. “ Defi- 





selves upon the eternal rolls of history, with a 


cient ventilation produces more consumption 
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State of the air in the work-shops, especially 
printing offices and tailors’ shops, is the great 


cause of intemperance the workmen. 
. «++ The of vitiated air adults, 
in erowded w ops and man ories, 


renders them weak and ic; for relief 
they resort to the dram. e inhabitant of a 

ous region persuades himself that the 
morning dram or anti-f tie is necessary for 
the rvation of his health.” 

“New York is called the Empire State. 
Who in all future time will wield her sceptre 
and possess her fair heritage? The descend- 
ants of those who are now her people? Not 
if they become physically and intellectually in- 
ferior to their neighbors. A degenerate race 
will rapidly melt away and give place to im- 
migrants of hardier constitution and ter 
vigor of mind. History abounds with facts 
conclusive on this point. In the city of Paris, 
containing 800,000 of inhabitants, not 1000 
families (less than 4 Pg cent.) have lived 
there so far back as time of Louis XI. 
Look at our commercial capital, what a small 
remnant of the Hollanders and the Huguenots 
is left! A single century will probably pro- 
duce a similar revolution in the island of Man. 
hattan, unless a better physical and mental 
training is given to her children. What money 
ean do for the education of children, is for the 
most part done already, What nature’s in- 
exorable laws require for health, is yet almost 
entirely neglected. The style of your legisla- 
tion is “The Pe of the State of New 
York.” In Massachusetts and Virginia it is 
“ The Commonwealth.” The terms are alike 
appropriate and significant. The people are 

e commonwealth of the State ; not the sick, 
aged, and decrepid, but those who are capable 
of useful and productive labor. Take care of 
the property of the people, take care of their 
morals, provide for their education ; but forget 
not the duty that underlies all other : take care 
of their lives, take care of their health.” 

After this eloquent appeal, Dr. S. closes 
with some recommendations, and among them 
states that, “ a sanitary survey of the State, or 
inquiry vr the existence and sources of un- 
necessary disease,” is of the highest impor- 
tanee. “You have your law Rei, see 
State engineer, and canal board. Should not 
the public health of the State have recognised 
guardians? But whatever plan legislative 
wisdom may adopt, this fundamental fact must 
be recognised, viz. that a scientific and medical 
element has become essential to the due or- 
ganization and administration of your State 
governments. The importance of the ends in 
view, the magnitude of the means required, 
render it idle to trust to impromptu advice 
and opinions.” 

Dr. Stevens takes comprehensive and far- 
seeing views, and we recommend all interested 
in the subject, and especially those who dread 
the Cholera, to read this pamphlet—to act, as 
far as they can individually, in conformity with 
its wise suggestions. . 





HISTORY OF DELUSION. 

Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular Delusions. 

& By Charles Mackay. In 2 vols. Phila.: 
Lindsay & Blakiston. 


Mr. Mackay tells us that Porson once jest- 
ingly proposed to, write the History of Human 
Error in five hundred volumes. If we may 
be allowed to pass from fact to fiction, we ma 
remind the reader of My Father's t wo 
on a similar subject in the novel of “The 





perfectly available substitutes for wit. Few 
of them, however, have had as good a joke for 
a foundation as the popular comment, slightly 
rsonal in character, of “What a shocking 
hat!” It originated in an electioneering 
scene, and the oe loses no- 
thing of its point by being transferred to the— 
par excellence—land of the ballot-box :— 
“The origin of this singular saying, which 
made fun for the metropolis for months, is not in- 
volved in the same obscurity as that which shrouds 
the origin of Quoz and some others. There had 
been a hotly-contested election for the borough of 
Southwark, and one of the candidates was an emi- 
nent hatter. This gentleman, in canvassing the 
electors, adopted a somewhat professional mode 
of conciliating their good-will, and of bribiag them 
without letting them perceive that they were 
bribed. Whenever he called upon or met a voter 
whose hat was not of the best material, or, being 
so, had seen its best days, he invariably said, 
* What a shocking bad hat you have got; eall at 
my warehouse, and you shall have a new one!’ 
Upon the day of election this circumstance was 
remembered, and his opponents made the most of 
it, by inciting the crowd to keep up an incessant 
ery of ‘ What a shocking bad hat!’ all the time 
the honorable candidate was addressing them. 
From Southwark the phrase spread over all Lon- 
don, and reigned, for a time, the supreme slang of 
the season.” 


We regret Mr, Mackay can throw no 
light on the Cockney “impertinent, and not uni- 
versally apposite query—‘ Has your mother sold 
her mangle?” nor on the popular query rela- 
tive to the same parent—* your mother 
know you're out”—but on others he is more 
fortunate. “ Flare-up,” it seems, is histori- 
cal _ 

« Tt took its rise in the time of the Reform riots, 
when Bristol was nearly half-burned by the infu- 
riated populace. The flames were said to have 
flared up in the devoted city. Whether there 
was anything peculiarly captivating in the sound 
or in the idea of these words, it is hard to say ; but 
whatever was the reason, it tickled the mob-fancy 
mightily, and drove all other slang out of the field 
before it. Nothing was to be heard all over Lon- 
don but ‘ fare up /’ It answered all questions, 
settled all disputes, was applied to all persons, all 
things, and all circumstances, and became sudden- 
ly the most comprehensive phrase in the English 
language.” 

The majority of the articles are graver in 
tone and weightier in pac eee Histories are 

iven of great financial bubbles, such as Law’s 
Mississip i Scheme, the South Sea Bubble, 
and the Tali mania, the strangest, perhaps, 
of them all. We have the Crusades and the Al- 
chemists, Fortune Telling and the Magnet- 
izers, Duels and the O. P. mania, which 
so largely in theatrical history, and has been 
so prolific of justification of rowdyism and riot 
in later days. The Thugs and the Slow 
Poisoners will satisfy the lovers of the horri- 
ble. The influence of Politics and Religion 
on the Hair and Beard, the dandies who are 
disposed to philosophize, if such are to be 
found, and the buyers of Jack Sheppard 
and the Police Gazette, can take hold of the 
paper on “Popular Admiration of Great 

ieves.” 


| Upon this 





the arty of Witcheraft from the earliest 
times in various countries of Europe, and 
our own Massachusetts. The following is 
one of the best accounts of the Witch’s Sab- 
bath we remember to have seen :— 


“ The devil generally chose a place where four 
roads met, as the scene of this assembly, or if that 
was not convenient, the neighborhood of a lake. 
t nothing would ever afterwards 
grow, as the hot feet of the demons and witches 
burnt the principle of fecundity from the earth, and 
rendered it barren for ever. When. orders had 
been once issued for the meeting of the Sabbath, 
all the wizards and witches who failed to attend it 
were lashed by demons with a rod made of ser- 
pents or scorpions, as a punishment for their inat- 
tention or want of punctuality. 

“In France and England, the witches were sup- 
posed to ride uniformly upon broomsticks ; but in 
Italy and Spain, the devil himself, in the shape of 
a goat, used to transport them on his back, which 
lengthened or shortened according to the number 
of witches he was desirous of accommodating. 
No witch, when proceeding to the Sabbath, could 
get out by a door or window, were she to try ever 
so much. Their general mode of ingress was by 
the keyhole, and of egress, by the chimney, up 
which they flew, broom and all, with the greatest 
ease. To prevent the absence of the witches from 
being noticed by their neighbors, some inferior de- 
mon was commanded to assume their shapes and 
lie in their beds, feigning illness, until the Sabbath 
was over. 

“ When all the wizards and witches had arrived 
at the place of rendezvous, the infernal ceremonies 
of the Sabbath began. Satan, having assumed his 
favorite shape of a large he-goat, with a face in 
front and another in his haunches, took his seat 
upon a throne; and all present, in succession, 
paid their respects to him, and kissed him in his 
face behind. This done, he appointed a master of 
the ceremonies, in company with whom he made 
a personal examination of all the wizards and 
witches, to see whether they had the secret mark 
about them by which they were stamped as the 
devil’s own. This mark was always insensible to 
pain. Those who had not yet been marked, re- 
ceived the mark from the master of the ceremonies ; 
the devil at the same time bestowing nicknames 
upon them. This done, they all began to sing and 
dance in the most furious manner, until some one 
arrived who was anxious to be admitted into their 
society. They were then silent for a while, until 
the new-comer had denied his salvation, kissed the 
devil, spat upon the Bible, and sworn obedience to 
him in all things. They then began dancing 
again with all their might, and singing these 
words, 

* Alegremos, Alegremos ! 
Que gente va tenemos !” 

In the course of an hour or two, they generally 
became wearied of this violent exercise, and they 
all sat down and recounted the evil deeds they had 
done since their last meeting. Those who had not 
been malicious and mischievous enough towards 
their fellow creatures, received personal chastise- 
ment from Satan himself, who flogged them with 
thorns or scorpions till they were covered with 
blood, and unable to sit or stand. . 

« When this ceremony was concluded, they 
were all amused by a dance oftoads. Thousands 
of these creatures sprang out of the earth; and 
standing on their hind-legs, danced, while the 
devil played the bagpipes or the trumpet. These 
toads were all endowed with the faculty of 
speech, and entreated the witches to reward them 
with the flesh of unbaptized babes for their exer- 


tions to give them pleasure. The witches promis- 


ed compliance. ‘The devil bade them remember 
to keep their word; and then stamping his foot, 


caused all the toads to sink into the earth in an 
instant. The place being thus cleared, preparation 


was made for the banquet, where all manner of 


disgusting things were served up and greedily de- 
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youred by the demons and witches ; although the 
latter were sometimes regaled with choice meats 
and ive wines from golden plates and crys- 
tal goblets ; but they were never thus favored un- 
less they had done an extraordinary number of evil 
deeds since period of meeting. 

« After the feast, they began dancing again ; 
but such as had no relish for any more exercise in 
that way, amused themselves by mocking the holy 
sacrament ofbaptism. For this purpose, the toads 
were again called up, and sprinkled with filthy 
water; the devil making the sign of the cross, and 
all the witches calling out, ‘ In nomine Patrica, 
Aragueaco Petrica, agora! agora! Valentia, 
jouando goure gaitsgoustia /’ which meant, ‘ In 
the name of Patrick, Petrick of Aragon,—now, 
now, all our ills are over ! 

« When the devil wished to be particularly 
amused, he made the witches strip off their clothes 
and dance before him, each with a cat tied round 
her neck, and another dangling from her body in 
form of a tail. When the cock crew, they all dis- 
appeared, and the Sabbath was ended.” 

It would be curious to take up the Witch 
seenes of Macbeth, and see how their mi- 
nutest details are borne out by this and other 
descriptions in Mr. Mackay’s comprehensive 
article. Mr. Mackay has produced a very 
readable book, albeit his style partakes some- 
what of the dryness of his countrymen. 





THE “ AUTHORIZED” RAPPINGS. 


Hist the Strange Sounds of Rappings 
heard 7 Rochester end Wenteret Now mk 
and usually called the Mysterious Noises ! 
which are su by many to be communi- 
cations from the; Spirtt World ; together with 
all the Explanation that can as yet be given 
of the Matter. Rochester: D. M. Dewey. 


We wonder how many times the printer 
stopped to take breath while setting up the 
above title-page of “ An Authorized Edition! 

It will be remembered that heretofore we 
noticed an Auburn pamphlet on this subject, 
and thereupon took occasion to say a few 
things about “Bad spirits on the tap.” But 
with deep mortification are we compelled to 
admit that we were led into the discussion by 
some poacher of a pamphleteer, who forestalled 
the sixpences which rightfully belonged to this 
“ authorized edition.” 

Aye, authorized by “ the spirits” themselves. 
Says our author, Mr. Dewey: “he inquired of 
what purported to be ‘ the spirits, if it would 
be proper for him to publish an account of the 
subject. The answer was in the affirmative.” 
So Mr. Dewey not only wrote, but, with com- 
mendable independence, published. 

By the present publication we learn that 
the “ mysterious noises” are in itinere, like the 
big-wigged Judges of England in Blackstone’s 
time; and according to pro 
expected in Gotham about the beginning o 
the “fall trade.” Where they have e 
lodgings has not yet transpired, but we beg 
leave to suggest that Mr. Wine Merchant 
Brooks or the Messrs. Bini 
excellent reputation for 
“ spirits,” 

n our recent notice the rappi 
peared in Rochester and Aen. 
account they have reached Greece—in Monroe 
County. (Classical noises these ; stafting, as 
will be remembered, from Arcadia, and now 
bringing up in Greece. This only convinces 


f 


eir keeping of 


had ap- 
resent 


us of a previously expressed belief, that the 
“ Noises” were “cutting it fat.”) 
Until Greece in Monroe County was reach- 


ed, the spirits had merely indulged in legerde- 
main, ventriloquism, and various learned pi 
antics; but now (as if gathering stren 
with age) they have taken to gymnastics. 
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some Craggs of a spectator partner), “ we 
requested that the table might be moved with 


no visible persons touching it. This was also 
done, and when it was done I knew no one in 
the room touched the table, which was moved 
back and forth several feet.” Perhaps there 
is a typographical error in this sentence, in the 
omission of the word “ by” between “ forth” 
and “several;” but, at all events, this was 
“ turning - tables” on disbelievers with a 
ve ce 

pon.page 27, the Rev. C. Hammond treats 
us to a letter, which conclusively proves him a 
victim, and is, indeed, a solemn warning to all 

tics. 

e has made a first and second visit to 
the Fox family, and has heard some family 
history unfolded to him, and a promise given 
to satisfy him by other demonstrations when 
he came again. 
have been rather in the nature of a vapor- 
shower and sulphur bath combined, is thus 
described 


dozen gentlemen, and directed by these sounds to 
retire to another apartment, in company with the 
‘ three sisters’ and their aged ‘mother. It was 
about eight o’clock in the evening. A lighted 


Says a writer in the book (speaking for self 


The third visit, which must | 


# On the third visit, I was eelected from-e half| W™ct!Y over his breast. 


Where is the “Fakir of Ava” after that? 
And we must beg leave to compliment our 
worthy and reverend letter-writer upon the 
excellence of his nerves in living to tell so 
woful a tale after such extraordinary mani- 
festations. 

A Mr. Hazard quite frightens one with the 
idea that John Quincy Adams is “thumping” 
out West. But on a second reading it 
turns out to be a false alarm, and looks more 
like a quarrel between man and wife, a la 
Caudle :— 


« ¢T will now leave Mr. , and take up the 
case of Mr. Jarvis, a Methodist clergyman, re- 
siding in this place. A few evenings since, Mr. J. 
and his wife awoke early, and while in bed, had a 
conversation upon the subject of slavery. Mr. J. 
remarked, he was sorry that Mr. J. Q. Adams 
was not living, as he thought his influence in Con- 
| gress would be very beneficial at this critical mo- 
ment, and added, he had no doubt his spirit was 
there, taking a deep interest in the question, and 
influencing the minds of members. At that mo- 
ment, there came a rapping upon the bed-clothing, 
He asked his wife if 
|she heard it, and she replied she did not ; but the 
rapping came again and again, and she heard it 
| distinctly. They then asked if it was the spirit of 
| John Q. Adams, and the reply was, it was not. 
| He then felt it take hold of his arm, underneath 








candle was placed on a large table, and we seated | : 
ourselves around it. I occupied one side of the table, | + prnnernwad wee my a peas pay spon 
- ‘ gers.’ ”j 
the mother and youngest daughter the right, and two | ) 
of the sisters the left, leaving the opposite side of By and bye the spirit brings up Dr. Frank- 
the table vacant. On taking our positions the lin. The venerable shade has not forgotten 
sounds were heard, and continued to multiply and his setting up the alphabet, for he has ap- 
| become more violent, until every part of the room pointed a meeting with divers people of Ro- 
trembied with their demonstrations. They were chester, for the purpose of showing by means 
unlike any I had heard before. Suddenly, as we of raps that he 1s Dr. Franklin, and no mis- 
were all resting on the table, I felt the side next take, En passant: the Fox ladies are 
to me move upwards; I pressed upon it.heavily, jo<cony 1 
bnt soon it passed out of the reach of us all, full |Pre ; 
six feet from me, and at least four from the near-| “On the day appointed, Feb. 20th, the above- 
est person to it. I saw distinctly its position ; named persons convened ; some of the company 
not a thread could have connected it with any of | were late, and as soon as order was observed, the 
the company without my notice, for I had come question was asked: What are the directions of 
to detect imposition, if it could he found. In Benjamin Franklin? A..Hurry; first magnetize 
this position we were situated, when the question | Mrs. Draper. This was done, she immediately 
was asked, ‘ Will the spirit move the table back | saying: He says we are behind the time, but he 
where it was before? And back it came, as Will forgive us this time; we must do better in fu- 
though it were carried on the head of some one ture. The company were divided as follow: Mr. 
who had not suited his position to a perfect Jervis, Mr. Jones, Mrs. Fox, Mrs. Brown, and 
equipoise, the balance being sometimes in favor of Catharine Foz, in a retired room, with two doors 
one side, and then the other. But it regained its closed between them. Mrs. Draper, Mrs. Jervis, 
bere position. In the meantime the ‘demonstrations’ | Mr. Draper, Mr. Willets, and Margaretta Fox re- 
grew louder and louder. The family commenced | mained in the parlor. Sounds, unusually loud, 
| and sang the ‘spirit’s song’ and several other | were heard in each room by either company, as 
pieces of sacred music, during which accurate | before, resembling the telegraphic sounds. They 
time was marked on the table, causing it to vi- | were so unusual that Miss Fox became alarmed, 
brate ; a transparent hand, resembling a shadow,| and said, ‘What does all this mean? Mrs. 
presented itself before my face ; I felt fingers tak- | Draper, while her countenance was irradiated with 
ing hold of a lock of hair on the left side of my | animation, replied, ‘ He is trying the batteries.’ 





me, may be | 


r have achieved | 


| head, causing an inclination of several inches ; 
| then a cold, death-like hand was drawn designedly 
| over my face ; three gentle raps on my left knee ; 
,my right limb forcibly pulled, against strong re- 


| sistance, under the table; a violent shaking, as 
though two hands were applied to my shoulders ; 


| myself and chair uplifted and moved back a few 
inches, and several slaps, as with a hand, on the 
side of my head, which were repeated on each one 
of the company, more rapid than I could count. 
During these manifestations, a piece of pasteboard, 
nearly a foot square, was swung with such velocity 
before us as to throw a strong current of air in our 
faces ; a paper curtain attached to one of the win- 
dows was rolled up and unrolled twice ; a lounge 
immediately behind me was shaken violently ; two 
small drawers in a bureau played back and forth 


cated maternal care for the infant’s slumbers.” 





with inconceivable rapidity ; a sound resembling a 
man sawing boards, and planing them, was heard 
under the table ; a common spinning-wheel seem- 
ed to be in motion, making a very natural buzz of 
the spindle ; a reel articulated each knot wound 
upon it, while the sound of a rocking cradle indi- 


Soon there was the signal for the alphabet, and 
the following communication was spelled to the 
company in the parlor: ‘Now I am ready, my 
friends. There will be great changes in the nine- 
teenth century. Things that now look dark and 
mysterious to you, will be laid plain before your 
sight. Mysteries are going to be revealed. The 
world will be enlightened. I sign my name 
Benjamin Franklin. Do not go into the other 
room.’ ” 


This “ authorized edition” shows the reader 
recisely that which was made manifest in the 

ok t published, that these mysterious 
noises are heard only in the presence of the 
Misses Fox, or some of their frends, But the 
spirits are not shown to have improved in their 
grammar or logic ; or to have aimed at higher 
manifestations than those which belong to le- 
gerdemain, and its kindred knackeries. And 
yet they promise revelations and important 
truths. One of the “rappists” being asked— 
“ You appear to be possessed of great intelli- 
gence (!) what is your mission!” answered, 
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“to benefit mankind by imparting important 
truths,” 

We have not treated this matter with any 
show of seriousness, for we nowhere find any- 
thing demanding it. And yet in one view 
there is reason to invite our judgments into 
operation, in the bringing forward the lights 

revelation to combat the references to Swe- 
p Barres the Seer of Prevorst, Mr. Clairvoyant 
Davis, etc., which so thickly cling to the brains of 
all these Rappist-writers. 

At some future day, when the spirits shall 
have made their debut in New York (if indeed 
they escape the clutches of Barnum, who has 
already, it is said, made offers against the re- 
opening of the Museum), we may made a 
third reference to their movements, as con- 
nected with literature. 





CALIFORNIA, 
California as I saw it. By William M‘Cullum, 
.D., a Retired Adventurer. Buffalo: 
Derby & Co. 
California Sketches, with Recollections of the 
Gold Mines. Albany: E. H. Pease & Co. 
Notes on California the Placers; How to 
get there, and what to do afterwards, by 
e who has been there. Long & Brother. 
California : the Wonder of the Age. A Book 
for every one going to, or having an inte- 
rest in, that Golden Region, being the Re- 
port of Thomas Butler King. Gowans. 
Sights in the Gold Regiort,and Scenes by the 
ay. 7 Theodore F. Johnson, with nu- 
merous Illustrations. Second edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. Baker & Scribner. 


A sMALL instalment of the bookish contribu- 
tions of the emigrants to California, which, 
when the dulled familiarity of the day has 
given place to a due historical perspective, 
will be read with great wonderment over this 
new phase of colonization and personal adven- 
ture; much as we now grow enthusiastic, at 
the nee imaginative distance, in our libraries 
over the collections of Peter Martyr, the voya- 
ges of Columbus, and the Conquests of Mexi- 
co and Peru. Indeed, we may readily faney 
ourselves in those old times, as we listen to 
the revelations of to-day. Panama is once 
more a familiar word in the mouths of the 
new Pizarros, in quest of his great object, 
gold; and have not our soldiers trodden in the 
very footprints of the little band of Cortez! 
The nineteenth century mocks the sixteenth. 
It is the old Play, mixed tragedy and comedy, 
the heroic drama; the scenery is the same, 
but with a new cast of characters. 

Welcome, then, the short-hand reporters, 
who note for us 

the swelling act 
Of the imperia) theme. 

Dr. M‘Cullum, who speaks first on our list, 
gives an evidently fair and moderate statement 
of the ordi: incidents of the gold hunt. 
He sets out with a party from Lockport, in 
January, 1849, by way of the Isthmus, and re- 
turns to New York in February, 1850. His 
experience of the mines is limited to two trials 
of the ground, first at a spot called Jackson- 
ville, in the neighborhood of the waters of the 
Stanislaus, where five weeks were spent in the 
discovery that though gold was reasonably 
abundant, it was reserved to be comfortably 
and Frog & Sigg by stouter hands more 
inured to labor. The trip barely paid ex- 
penses. A second attempt was subsequently 
made on the South Fork of the Rio Ameri- 
cano. A “hole” was dug out with some 
success, and three weeks were given to a new 
location, with average returns ; but the rains 








the original band, which was broken up on its 
first arrival at San Francisco, returned to the 
latter city. We do not find that our traveller 
got home at all enriched by the journey. He 
had “ satisfied the sentiment,” or in the lan- 
guage of the day, “ seen the Elephant ;” he 

found that he had taken a great deal of 
needless trouble before starting, in fog 
tion ; but he pays for his experience cheerful- 
ly, and reeords what good he meets with by 

e way. There are no hardships at the 
worst, he says, so great as wives and mothers 
suffered in the first settlements of his own re- 
gion in Western New York. His account, 
after the newspaper letters, has little novelty ; 
but the story is too marvellous to be relinquish- 
ed at a single , and we found ourselves 
eagerly enlisted in Dr. M‘C.’s narrative, pick- 
ing our way aeross the Isthmus, studying the 
first view of the Pacific, looking out for the 
surroundings at San Francisco, prospecting at 
the “ Diggings,” as if we had never made the 
journey in print before. In the simplest reci- 
tal, California is a prodigy, and excites the 
most, vivid reflections by its almost instanta- 
neous development, and the rapid changes of 
its historical position. 

The “ Notes on California” are of a more 
lively, picturesque description. ‘The writer is 
less of a matter-of-fact personage, and embroi- 
ders his narrative with some decidedly rich 
Sailor yarns, of a Munchausenish character. 
He is less measured too in his terms, when he 
speaks of the impositions and disagreeabilities 
by the way, and hits hard at the contractors of 
Chagres steamers. Still, he is a highly good- 
natured adventurer upon the whole, and 
roughs it gracefully as Amerieans generally 
do. He gives an entertaining account of 
matters and things at the “ diggings,” and his 
book, having this authentic flavor of the region, 
is well worth the “ quarter” asked for it. 

The little volume of “ California Sketches” 
is of decided value, as a truthful account of the 
scenes which passed under the writer’s eye, 
and some of the general results of the mining 
operations. It is neat in style, carefully pre- 
pared, and deserves a large circulation. The 
writer was at the Mokelumna river, and work- 
ed with a party, but the moderate success was 
no counterbalance to the privations and suffer- 
ings on the score of health, so he early aban- 
doned the enterprise. San Franeiseo, he hard- 
ly thinks, will be the New York of the Pacifie, 
which a so confidently prophesy. The 
trade of the East, he predicts, will flow to 
Panama; and he even ventures on the doubt 
“ whether in three years California will have 
as large a population as at present.” He 
grounds his hesitation of belief on the defects 
of climate and soil, the dearth of water, 
searcity of timber, &c., in the region about 
San Francisco, and the decreasing products of 
gold, an anticipation in which he is confidently 
aapores by the brilliant suggestions of Butler 

ing in his Report, which we have here before 
us, ina neat and convenient form for preser- 
vation, from the antiquarian bookseller, Mr. 
Gowans, 

The success of Mr. Johnson’s “ Sights in 
the Gold Region,” one of the earliest books 
published, and the exhaustion of the first edi- 
tion, has induced the autiior to revise the work, 
with the addition of new chapters, includi 
the latest authentic information from person 
and public communications. A number of ex- 
cellent engravings from the original sketches 
of Mr. Prendergast, an artist in California, add 
greatly to the value of the volume. There is 
also a clear map, in convenient compass, of the 





came on, and the party, a mere fragment of 


Gold Region, from the survey under the direc- 
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ee 
tion of Commodore Jones—altogether render- 
ing this elegant volume a standard publication 
on its popular subject. 

Dectors of course will differ, and peculiar 
temperaments be differently affagted. To the 
laboring man, laying up gold for the first 
time, and to the speculator easy <a | hundreds 
of thousands, real or imaginary, California will 
be “El Dorado.” To the great class be- 
tween, all things considered, the account will 
be in favor of industry on the Atlantie side of 
the continent. They may make less money, 
but they will get more with it and for it. But 
taking all diserepancies of statement into view, 
it is remarkable how little remains te be re- 
vealed or discovered respecting the aetual 
state of things on the spot. The newspapers 
from the first have furnished the fullest and 
most correct information, and a person gifted 
with the ordinary use of his faculties in sifting 
evidence, need have little reason new to revise 
his judgment of the promises and perform- 
ances of the Ophir of the West. 














Sabbath Lyrics ; or, Songs from Scri, A 
Christmas Gift of Love. By W. Gilmore 
Simms Charleston: Walker & Jones. 


Tus, which, by the way, is one of the finest 
specimens we have seen of the Southern press, 
is a volume which brings us new proof of the 
author’s manly studies and versatility of lite- 

productiveness. There is nothing mean 
or little in this treatment of sacred subjects ; 
nothing of the common vice of poetasters who 
think to add to such topics by superinducing 
their small egotisms or conceits. The poems 
are a natural translation, with fervor and elo- 
quence, relying wpon the utterances of the 
sublime or tender originals of Seripture ; 
being mostly paraphrases from the Psalms 
and the Prophets. There are several of a 
purely personal eharacter. The following is 
a simple expression of feeling. 


THE VIRGIN’S GRAVE. 


*Tis a lowly grave, but it suits her best, 

Since it breathes of fragrance and speaks of rest, 
And meet for her is its calm repose, 

Whose life was so stormy and sad to its close. 


Tis a shady dell where they laid her form, 

And the hills gather round it to break the storm, 
While above her head the bending trees 

Arrest the wing of each ruder breeze. 


A trickling stream, as it winds below, 

Has a music of peace in its quiet flow, 
And the buds that are ever in bloom above, 
Tell of some ministering spirit’s love. 


It is sweet to think, that when all is o'er, 

And life's fever'd pulses shall fret no more, 
There stil) shall be one, with a fond regret, 
Who wil! not forsake, and who cannot forget: 


One kindlier heart, all untainted by earth, 

That has kept the fresh bloom from its bud and its birth, 
Whose tears for the sorrows of youth shal! be shed, 

And whose pray’r shall still rise for the early dead. 


Of the poems referring to the = 
title of the volume, as a Christmas k, we 


quote 
THE SHEPHERD'S BIRTH. 


Where, among the pasturing rocks, 
The giad she kept their flocks, 
Came an angel to the fold, 
And, with voice of raptare, told, 
That the Saviour, Christ, was born! 


Born in Bethlehem, sacred place, 
Ofa virgin full of grace ;— 
In a Manger, lowly spot, 
Symbol of his mortal lot, 
Lo! the Saviour, Christ, is born ! 


Dread werd seme was the bright 
Of that en, shining light, 
Which. around the angel, then, 
Tokened to the simple men, 
That the Saviour, Christ, was born ! 


But the voice that filled the blaze, 

idings of great joy 

In the coming of your King, 
The true Shepherd, Christ is born.” 
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Noble Deeds of Women; or, Examples o 
Female Courage and Virtue. By Elizabet 
Starling. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


1850. 


Tuis is a volume of sketches and anecdotes 
from the histories and biographies of all 
epochs, collected in very handsome shape, and 
designed to illustrate the heroism, fortitude, 
patriotic devotion, and other Jofty qualities of 
the fair sex as developed by great emergencies 
calling for their display. How Telessilla*saved 
the city of Argos from the hands of the Lace- 
demonians; how the Maid of Saragossa, 
during its memorable siege, rescued the batte- 
ries from the French ; how Madame Lavalette 
accomplished her husband’s escape from the 
Conciergerie ; how Helen Walker, the original 
of Jeannie Deans, practised in real life the vir- 
tues of that fictitious heroine. All these and 
a hundred other equally interesting narra- 
tives are here compiled, to the perpetual praise 
of womanhood, and the utter refutation of its 
detractors. It is very generally conceded on 
all hands that “the age of chivalry is gone,” 
but we are inclined to think there is enough of 
its spirit yet lingering in this part of the 19th 
century to give due credit and a worthy recep- 
tion to these records of the fame of the gentler 
sex, and to be roused to new appreciation of its 
capabilities and deserts. But to the ladies 
themselves we would especially commend this 
tasteful volume. It would prove a very good 
substitute in a leisure hour, for “ James’s last” 
or Sartain’s Magazine. Most excellent and 
salutary might be the lessons it affords. To 
distressed young ladies weary of the Polka 
and tired of Opera, we suggest a perusal of 
the sketch of Anna Boleyn or Madame Roland. 
Cornelia, Mother of the Gracchi, is a pattern 
for modern mammas ; while Antonia Flaxilla, 
who went into exile with her husband in the 
time of Nero, and Fannia, the illustrious wife 
of Helvidius Priseus, who attended him in 
exile to the period of his unfortunate death, 
and, as the memoir states (somewhat ambigu- 
ously), “ was confined from the death of Tibe- 
rius Nero to the death of Domitian,” are 
bright examples even for the wives of mer- 
chants, doctors, and lawyers. 





The Monuments Egypt; or, E a 
Witness for the Bible. By Francis L. Hawks, 
D.D., LL.D. Second Edition, revised and en- 
larged. (PuTNam.) Itis a gratifying thing to 
learn that Dr. Hawks’s valuable book on the 
Monuments of Egypt has met with so excel- 
lent a reception as to call for a new edition 
within a few months of its original publica- 
tion, This new edition is a very considerable 
improvement on the former. The Appendix, 
in which a recent Nile voyager gave an ac- 
count of his visit to Egypt, has very judiciously 
been omitted, since, in several respects, not 
necessary now to mention, it was unworthy its 

lace in connexion with Dr. Hawks’s labors. 

he space thus gained has been used by the 
learned author in preparing a valuable chapter 
of 50 pages on the “ ities on the Nile,” in 
which he has quoted somewhat at large from 
standard and very recent writers, as Wilkin- 
son, Bartlett, Spencer, &c., and has most mate- 
rially enriched the volume. 

“ The Women of the Bible.” Tiustrated b 
O. C. Headley. (Auburn: Derby, Miller 
Co.) More of the “Women of the Bible!” 
A prolific source for romantic and fine 
writing. When shall we have done with the 
bubble and froth of book-making? When 
shall we see and read something worthy of 


that Divine Book, with its simple, pe pee and | i 


sublime narratives? The public will ere long 

















have a surfeit of “a brow open and laughing 
at the radiant sky ;” “the earth reeling in her 
orbit and every star drifting from its moor- 
ings ;” “mornless chaos ;” “a flood of radiance 
that streamed from the open sky, till the green 
— glowed like the very pavement of 

eaven and the faces of those watching were 
white as marble ;” and such like inflated Eng- 
lish. The familiarity, too, of these writers 
savors of anything but reverence. 

The Poetical Works of William Conwper. 
Edited by Grimshawe, with Illustrations. 
Complete in two volumes. (Carter & Bro- 
THERS.)—A neat edition, in a desirable conve- 
nient form, of the great Christian poet of 
Home. Cowper’s moralities sti!] read with the 
old unction. The successor of Young in 
popular admiration, he seems destined to hold 
permanently, by his fervor and naturalness, 
the reputation which in the case of the author 
of the Night Thoughts has in a measure 
passed away. This he certainly owes, not to 
any superiority of thought or greater force of 
style, but to his pure, simple, unaffected ut- 
terance. Cowper has delicately touched the 
highest point of excellence in declamation in 
verse ; in attempting which most writers have 
since failed. 


The Personal History of David Copperfield, 
by Charles Dickens, 1K I. (Putnam). oo 
half of this popular current serial, in the best 
American edition, in an elegant volume with 
all the illustrations. In natural ease of style 
and felicity of humor, particularly in the cha- 
racter of Micawber, this is certainly one of 
the author’s best productions. In nature and 
real life, notwithstanding his occasional ex- 
treme characters, Dickens maintains his van- 
tage ground over the novelists of the-day. 

Latter-Day Pamphlets by Thomas Carlyle, 
IIL, IV. Downing Street, The New Downing 
Street. (Pxiuirs & Sampson, Boston; Har- 
per & Broruers, New York.) The rival re- 
prints of Carlyle’s famed splenetic tracts come 
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well had lived ten years longer, would the world 
have had “ Paradise Lost ?” 

Should not a critic carefully read at least twice, 
one or two of an author’s evidently most labored 
“ fugitives,” before he pronounces on latent capa- 
cities ; and is it not his duty to point out these as a 
writer’s object of cultivation ; and, more than all, 
should any one attempt to criticize, without being 
first sure that he has acquired a various, or catho- 
lic taste ? 

Further, to be more specific, is not a class of 
writings natural in some sense, which find a 
warm response in any class of people ; and are not 
subtle thoughts and feelings as ordinary and hearty 
to some, as are more popular ideas and emotions 
to others ? 

« Once more,” is a general tone of depreciation 
towards all but the already recognised authors, a 
just or generous rule ; and will it prove even poli- 
tic, abroad or at home, in its bearings on the suc- 
cess of any journal that is known to rest on more 
than one idea ? Yours, &c. 

Sus Urss. 


PLUSH IN ENGLISH SOCIETY. 


PaRatLet with the Comments on American 
Society in another column, we may present an 
honest whisper from John Bull's confessional 
in the London Times. The passage has creat- 
ed a great deal of interest, and has not failed 
to be improved by Mr. Punch, who makes 
considerable capital, pictorial and otherwise, 
out of it. It is a curious index to a peculiarity 
of English society, universally felt in its 
presence, but seldom so candidly admitted. 
The Marquis is very neatly handled. 

“We have the satisfaction of announcing 
that the Marquis of WestminsTER, the most 
opulent member of the English nobility, has 
finally attained the object of his life, and is 
appointed to the office of Lord Steward, with 
the full privilege of carrying a white stick 
about, like Potonxivs in the play, whenever the 
QUEEN gives a party to the lieges. 

“Ts not this enough to set a man moralizing 
like Jaques in the forest of Ardennes? We 








to us with the Punch, Copperfield, and Pen- 
dennis of the month, dividing our laughter 
with those comic productions. But the grim 
Scotchman is of another kind of conjurer 
than his pleasant facetious brethren. His 
pamphlets are an extra divertisement in ground 
and lofty tumbling—and as he gets on he 
keeps up the excitement by still more impos- 
sible tricks, as his interchange of the English 
Bishops, in Number IV., with the old Roman 
chicken Augurs! The sketch of Lord Elgin in 
Canada is a view from the past. It should 
have been written before the American Revo- 
lution. 








QUESTIONS FOR CRITICS. 
Editors of the Literary World. 








Suffer me, through your journal, to suggest a 
few, among many questions, that touch the code of 
criticism. 

Is a man’s literary capability to be decided by 
his performance before he reaches his third cli- 
macteric (forty-nine), after which Milton, Young, 
Dryden, Cowper, wrote or published their best 
works? or his second (thirty-five), when many 
have borne their greatest productions ? 

Is it not likely that one’s lighter or secondary 
qualities be developed soonest, and thus be mis- 
taken for his “ forte ?” 

In this country, where the majority must live in 
and by some other profession than that of letters, 
is it not probable that one’s maiden efforts show 
much of that play of fancy which is a recreation 
when the more primary powers are exhausted ? 


all periods of an American's life, the imagination 
expended in outward pursuits? If 


itself 
Milton not been driven into privacy—if Crom- 





And is not this a danger in the literary efforts of | ) 


turn naturally to our Parliamentary and our 
law reports, our city article, and our railway 
intelligence, and ask ourselves if these records 
of unwearied industry and perseverance point, 
after all, to such a conclusion as this. Not 
one amongst us, the probabilities are, taking 
the best life in union with the most brilliant 
and effective intellect England contains, can 
hope, by any conjunction of circumstances, or 
any amount of industry, to obtain the Marquis 
of WestminsTER’s position. And if we could 
attain it, what then? We should merely be in 
a position to pretend to the succession of the 
white stick at the Court balls, = sas A 

wers of regulating the entry of trays o 
sac and oviding over-heated Polkistes 
with delicate morsels of refreshing ice. Alas 
for human tness! Is it worth while to 
work so hard to produce such a result? The 
thought might possibly occur to many persons 


own against adverse fate, in the expectation 
that the tide may one day turn in their 
favor, that if such opportunities were theirs 
they might employ them otherwise, and for 
more rational purposes. The exercise of a 
noble hospitality, the encouragement of art 
and literature; above all, the alleviation of the 
struggles and sufferings of millions of over- 
wrought men who speak with English tongue; 
the maintenance, not the abrogation, of the 
dignity of high station, would seem, to a 
common-place observer, more reasonable ob- 
jects of ambition. There must he some 
charm in the atmosphere of a court, some 
strange tickling of human vanity in the 





tenure of court-office, not readily intelligible 


who are diligently engaged in holding their ” 
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to the conceptions of the mass of mankind. 
What educated man is there in the middle 
classes, who would consent to quit the 
retirement and comfort of his own fireside, 
travestie himself in a livery, and play the 
usher or master of the ceremonies out of his 
own house, for any consideration save the 
su of his y, should he find himself 
in circumstances, and without the 
chances of more reputa!'s employment? Yet 
here is the Marquis of WestminsTER, a man 
so opulent, so ‘rolling in wealth, as the 
phrase runs, that he might throw open palace 
after palace in his own name, and produce an 
appreciable effect upon the whole framework 
of ish society, who quietly turns his back 
upon his own opportunities, and covets the 
of a lackey in place of the functions of a 
ost. He might surround his table and fill his 
halls with all distinguished Englishmen, and 
with every eminent foreigner who visits our 
shores—he contents himself with seeing that 
their names are duly announced. His should 
be the pride of hospitality, and the genial smile 
of welcome for his own guests—he is satisfied 
with: the stereotyped grin of the well-trained 
usher who announces the approach of the 
coming, and orders the carriage of the depart- 
ing, guest. 

“From the highest to the lowest we greatly 
fear it is the same thing throughout. If we 
remember right, it was Mr. Disraeti who 
wrote that the highest ambition of an English- 
man after commanding armies, or leading a 
party for years in the aan of Commons, was 
to return to the rural nook from which he had 
issued at the outset of his career, and to 
become a county magistrate. With that form 
of ambition we quarrel not. The saying, 
despite its epigrammatic form, conveys the 
highest commendation of a people which 
could deserve it. What more noble than the 
ambition which aims alone at the service of 
the country, and never incites a man to further 
advances in greatness at his country’s expense? 
What more beautiful than the affectionate 
tenacity of character which causes a man, at 
the close of his warfare, to return to the quiet 
streams and country scenes which had wit- 
nessed his boyhood’s sports, and amidst which 
the first consciousness that he might one day 
become ‘somebody’ dawned upon his mind ? 
With such ambition we can sympathize, and 
frankly yield our tribute of admiration to the 
man who obeys its impulses. We would that 
we could stop here, nor note the deficiencies, 
as well as the excellences, of the national 
character. There is a broad vein of plush 
that traverses the whole framework of English 
sociely. We cannot conceal from ourselves 
the painful fact that just as commoners ask no 
better than to ‘toady’ peers, and other person- 
ages endowed with what sailors call handles 
to their names, noble lords, on their side, are 
determined not to be outstripped in so honora- 
ble a career, and are content to inscribe 
themselves on the list of ‘ want-places’ when- 
ever they find a chance of a servitude and a 
livery. Could the Marquis of Westminster, 
indeed, have exercised the prestige as well as 
the office of Beau Nasu, it would have been 
something ; but that was personal to the man, 
a genius in his way. But as it is, Eheu! 











inodern days, by its publication in a succinct, 
seriptural lh of narration in Lord Kames’s 
hes of the History of Man,” where it 
appeared with the declaration :—* It was com- 
municated to me by Dr. Franklin, of Phila- 
delphia, a man who makes a great in the 
learned world, and who would still make a 
greater figure for benevolence and _ candor, 
were virtue as much re: in this declining 
age as knowledge.” Franklin had not origi- 
nated the story, but derived the incident from 
some ancient source. It is to be found in 
Jeremy Taylor's “Liberty of Prophecying,” 
who sends it back to the Jews’ Books. “ 
vague a reference,” adds Sparks, in his Life of 
Franklin, “ afforded no clue to its origin, but a 
Latin version of it was found in the dedication 
of a work by George Gentius (Amsterdam, 
1651), who ascribes it to Saadi, the Persian 
poet; and Saadi relates it as coming from an- 
other person, so that its source still remains a 
matter for curious research.”* The scriptural 
phraseology in which it appears in Franklin’s 
works} belongs to the latter, who was in the 
habit of reading it to his friends as a portion 
of the Old Testament, and who, to substantiate 
the joke, had it bound as a leaf in his Bible, 
from which he read it. Franklin omits the 
designation of the peculiar form of idolatry : 








































Scune—The inside of a Tent, in which the Patriarch 
AprauaM and a Persian TRAVELLER, @ Fire- Wor- 
shipper, are sitting awhile after supper. 

Fire- Worshipper (aside). What have I said, or 
done, that by degrees 

Mine host hath changed his gracious countenance, 

Until he stareth on me, as in wrath! 

Have I, ’twixt wake and sleep, lost his wise lore? 

Or sit I thus too long, and he himself 

Would fain be sleeping? I will speak to that. 

(Aloud) Impute it, O my great and gracious lord, 

Unto my feeble flesh, and not my folly, 

If mine old eyelids droop against their will, 

And I become as one that hath no sense 

Ev’n to the milk and honey of thy words.— 

With my lord’s leave, and his good servant's help, 

My limbs would creep to bed. 

Abraham (angrily quitting his seat). In this 
tent, never. 

Thou art a thankless and an impious man. 

Fire- W. (rising in astonishment). A thankless 
and an impious man! Oh, sir, 

My thanks have all but worshipp’d thee. 

Abraham. And whom 

Forgotten? like the fawning dog I feed. 

From the foot-washing to the meal, and now 

To this thy cramm/’d and dog-like wish for bed, 

I’ve noted thee ; and never hast thou breath’d 

One syllable of prayer, or praise, or thanks, 

To the great God who made and feedeth all. 

Fire-W. Oh, sir, the God I worship is the Fire, 

The god of gods ; and seeing him not here, 

In any symbol, or on any shrife, 

I waited till he blessed mine eyes at morn, 

Sitting in heaven. 

Abraham. Oh, foul idolator ! 

And darest thou still to breathe in Abraham’s 

tent? 

Forth per thee, wretch: for he that made thy 

god, 

And all thy tribe, and all the host of heaven, 

The invisible and only dreadful God, 

Will speak to thee this night, out in the storm, 

And try thee in thy foolish god, the Fire, 

Which with his fingers he makes lightnings of. 

Hark to the rising of his robes, the winds, 

And get thee forth, and wait him. 








ABRAHAM AND THE FIRE-WORSHIPPER. 


[4 wiolent storm is heard rising 
: & Dramatic Parable. Fire- W. What! unhoused ! 
Tue following fable, which bears the impress | And on a night like this! me, poor old man, 


of the style of Leigh Hunt, appears in this 
versified form a” Dickens “ Household 
Words.” _ It was first, in its main outline, 
brought into general notice, at least in more 


A hundred years of age! 
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Fire-W. Thou hadst a father :—think of his 
grey hairs, 
Houseless, and cuff’d by such a storm as this. 

Abraham. God is thy father, and thou own’st 

not him. 

Fire-W. I have a wife, as aged as myself, 
And if she learn my death, she'll not survive it, 
No, not a day; she is so used to me; 
So propp’d up by her other feeble self. 
I pray, thee, strike us not both down. 

Abraham (still urging him). God made 
Husband and wife, and must be own’d of them, 
Else he must needs disown them. 

Fire- W. We have children, 
One of them, sir, a daughter, who, next week, 
Will all day long be going in and out, 

Upon the watch for me ; she, too, a wife, 
And will be soon a mother. Spare, oh spare her ! 
She’s a good creature, and not strong. 
Abraham. 
Are deaf to all things but thy blasphemy, 
And to the coming of the Lord and God, 
Who will this night condemn thee. 
{ApRanaM pushes him out ; and remains alone, speaking. 
For if ever 
God came at night-time forth upon the world, 
"Tis now this instant. Hark to the huge winds, 
The cataracts of hail, and rocky thunder, 
Splitting like quarries of the stony clouds, 
Beneath the touching of the foot of God. 
That was God's speaking in the heavens,—that 
last 
And inward utterance coming by itself. 
What is it shaketh thus thy servant, Lord, . 
Making him fear, that in some loud rebuke 
To this idolator, whom thou abhorrest, 
Terror will slay himself? Lo, the earth quakes 
Beneath my feet, amd God is surely here. 
[4 dead silence ; and then a still small voice. 
The Voice. Abraham ! 
Abraham. Where art thou, Lord? and who is 


Mine ears 


it that 
yelp cay 9 8 Lap Dad eae 
are to y presence ? 
The Voice. Who but He 


Whose mightiest utterance thou hast yet to learn ? 
I was not in the whirlwind, Abraham ; 
I was not in the thunder, or the earthquake ; 
But I am in the still small voice. 
Where is the stranger whom thou tookest in? 
Abraham. Lord, he denied thee, and I drove 
him forth. 
The Voice. Then didst thou do what God him- 
self forbore. 
Have I, although he did deny me, borne 
With his injuriousness these hundred years, 
And couldst thou not endure him one sole night, 


Will call him back, and tell him of thy mercies 
Both to himself, and me. 
The Voice. Behold, and learn! 


[The Voice retires while it is 3 and a fold of 
the tent is turned back. the Fine Wor- 


SHIPPER, who is cal sleeping, with his head on 
the back of a house lamb. ; 


et O loving God! the lamb itself’s his 
ow, 

And on his forehead is a balmy dew, 

And in his sleep he smileth. I, meantime, 

Poor and proud fool, with my presumptuous hands, 
Not God’s, was dealing judgments on his head, 
Which God himself had cradled !—Oh, methinks 
There’s more in this than prophet yet hath known, 
And Faith, some day, will all in Love be shown. 


A VISIT TO LEIGH HUNT. 
He lives in one of the quiet, elegant squares 
that have gradually been forming all round 
the delightful borhood of Kensington 
Park. After I sat for a few minutes in 
his library—conning the books as I had often 
done before, but ore do with renewed in- 
terest—the door briskly opens, and in trips 
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Leigh Hunt—in look, figure, and manner, the 


“Immortal Boy!” as his friends have named 
him, quoting a fine expression from his own 
poetry. It has often been remarked, that 
one has always some previous image of such 


a man; that frequently this image is 
somewhat roughly dissipated by the reality. 
But Leigh Hunt in imagination, and Leigh 
Hunt in ily presence, are much the same 


creature—light, brilliant, expressive—in con- 
stant elastic motion, palpitation it may be 


heart, which enliven even the most torpid 
sensibly raise the temperature of the most 
cynical, make the indifferent his friends, and 
attach his friends still more and more to him. 
How it especially captivates the amiable and 
accomplished amongst the young themselves, 
need not be said. 

Although, spiritually speaking, an “immor- 
tal boy,” he complains that that sad conven- 
tionality, old age, will be creeping upon him. 
He said—*I have always at all seasons 





called, yet not uneasy or precipitate, but se-| wooed the air, whether she might be all 
rene and bright, with a perennial flow of smiles asin the full-blown spring, or in the 
cheerfulness! profound sympathies at the | dumps as she gets in autumn. Down to last 
same time ever mingling with the most tender | year, I never experienced any harm from this 
or joyous impressions—and a free-growing, exposure; but one day last winter I went out 
half-careless, natural grace all about him, as if a8 usual—a little showery, but not a hard rain 
born of the same spirit which wreathes | —I had not proceeded many yards, till I felt 

The sweet-brier or the vine, | @ gigantic steel hand lay hold of me, from the 

Or the twisted eglantine. | nape of the neck down to the sole of the foot. 
His appearance—especially when animated I knew who that was, I asked him no ques- 
by any incident or impulse, which was the | tions, but returned to the house as fast as | 
ease when Timothy, some each caught could. All the rest of the winter I kept to a 
the first glimpse of him, is exceedingly fine, | room up stairs, never left it, and manufactured 


with mach of that uniqueness and fascination 
with which Nature often even externally 
clothes her favorites. After the first instan- 
taneous survey, your attention is particularly 
riveted by the forehead and eyes, and by the 
quick, constant, youthful play of his move- 
ments, More beautiful eyes cannot be con- 
ceived ; they seem to be the very perfection 
of those orbs of the soul. They are dark, 
large, brilliant, finely penetrating, but without 
one — of fierceness, anger, pride, or any 
tumultuous passions; nay, they are as sweet 
as they are strong, as mild as they are bright, 
radiant with inspiration, suffused with thought- 
fulness and wisdom, but habitually soft with 
kindness, with goodness, with gay glancin 

wit which irradiates but does not wound, and, 
at moments, deeply saddened into an expres- 
sion of pensiveness and pity. The forehead 
embowers up from the eyes with singular 


grace and beauty—not, perhaps, massive or 
majestic—for the whole mould of the man is | 


light, refined, delieate—but it is full, compact, 
finely rounded, and most expressive, not only 
of fancy and elegance, but of force, decision, 
and active working power, both in intellect 
and character. is hair, which has been 
dark, but is now whitening, is neatly parted, 
and flows to a considerable length, but with 
modest grace, a little way over his shoulders. 
No part of his body ever seems to rest: but 
this is not the fidgetiness of old age or an 
uneasy irritability of temperament; it is the 
downright overflowing, unconfinable joyance 
and buoyancy of youth, that are within him 
fresh and strong asever. Even seated in his 
chair, all the “immortal boy” reveals itself in 
him. These shoulders will be shrugging and 
twisting, these legs will be cutting quaint 
capers, these sharp feet will be darting out, 
these fingers will be touching some book, 
some pen, or tapping some friend on the 
shoulder or breast, or, for very excess of play- 
fulness, be twirling in all s s round and 
through each other. Then what a gladness 
comes over him, if you want anything—if he 
can only persuade you to have something, 
whatever it be, a book, a picture, another 
chair, a bit of biscuit, a cup of tea with him, 
—what an opportunity for the “immortal 
boy” to start up on those throbbing limbs,— 
to frisk = bound here and there; and in 
every quick look and rapid-changing gesture, 
to express the very intensity of delight, of 
sympathy, of enjoyment! In all this there is 
no eccentricity, no frivolity, but a gushing 
joyousness, a youthfulness and warmth of 


'a kind of demi-tropical region for myself. 
People said it was a severe winter, but I 
managed to be pretty snug.” But this ad- 
vance of old age, of which he complains, is 
making little visible trace on the outer man, 
which is about as elastic as ever; and none 
upon the mind, for his very latest productions 
are amongst the ripest and most delicious of 
_all the fruits of his genius. Besides the large 
|number of interesting and highly popular 
| prose works which he has lately given to the 
public, he has for some short time past been 
engaged in moulding a series of small poems, 
| of a very select and highly finished character. 
The following is the idea which they are 
meant to carry out. He says—“I have a num- 
ber of old, tried, peculiar friends, on whom, 
during my more personal meditations, my 
mind often turns. I should like so much to 
have neat little cabinet pictures of them hung 
all about my room. ell, I can’t accomplish 
that, but it struck me, this I could do. All 
these friends had each some favorite story— 
some little corner of humanity, which has a 
peculiar, perhaps nameless charm to them. 
So, I said to myself, I shall endeavor from 
time to time to embody and concentrate these 
stories into short poems, as carefully wrought 
and thoroughly compacted as I can make them; 
and preface them with some little inscriptions 
to the particular friend, to whom I know the 
story to be a favorite, or at least to be espe- 
cially suited. I shall then, as it were, have 
myself all hung round with cabinet poems.” 
The genius here displayed is not more ad- 
mirable than the affectionate impulsive nature 





of the man. A number of these pieces have 


been finished; and I know they have com- 
manded the admiration of some of the finest 
scholars and crities of the day. Ihave always 
considered this the form of poetry in which 
Leigh Hunt excelled most, indeed in which he 
is unrivalled. 

He has an extensive and accurate knowledge 
of Seoteh poetry, and considers it, though 
limited in its forms, to be in its character a 
body of as perfect poetry as any country can 
possess. old ballads he recites with as 
much enthusiasm as if he were an ancient 
minstrel who had re-appeared upon the scene; 
and his Scotch pronunciaticn, in reading, is 
often as good as anything Nithsdale could 
turn out. I have often heard him give with 
all the birr of an old borderer— 


O laith, laith were our gade Scots lords 
oe weet yh cork: heet"d mom 
t lang or a’ play was play: 
They wat their hats aboon! 








Enea 
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His great luxury is Allan Ramsay’s “ Gentle 
Shepherd.” He has it all by heart, and knows 
every pool, glen, bush, and cottage which 
Allan describes. I don’t know how many 
copies and editions he possesses; yet, not- 
withstanding all this store, I never saw him 
evince more sparkling delight than lately, when 
one of the most gified of Scotia’s young ar- 
tists presented him with some old rare edition 
of this same “Genile Shepherd,” illustrated 
by a superior style of engravings. 

But it would be easy to add item after item 
to the fine peculiarities, and bright and witty 
sayings of Leigh Hunt; nor, as time and 
opportunity give occasion, shall I, Timothy 
Quidnune, fail to do this. For, as I would 
never abuse or betray the sacred confidence of 
any man’s hearth or private conversation, be 
he clown or man of genius,—at the same time, 
I should feel it no dishonorable or ungracious 
employment, in a prudent, discreet manner, to 
picture to others who have not the opportuni- 
ties, such a man “in his habit as he lives,” 
and give circulation to his general sayings and 
experiences, which, without having any privacy 
in them, might communicate a more distinct 
and vivid image of the great original. Be- 
yond this I would not go. 

I shall finish for the present with one most 
characteristic remark he made, and which I 
record, not so much for originality or profun- 
dity,as to give a specimen of the large tolerat- 
ing disposition and sober-mindedness of the 
man. Happening to touch upon the inconsis- 
tencies sometimes observable in men generally 
good and exact, he said —*“ When I find a man 
sound and whole at a certain point where we 
meet, I do not busy myself with other points 
in which I am not concerned, which I only 
hear of by vague rumor, and which I have no 
direct means of seeing irto. Nor am I sur- 

rised at inconsistencies. What surprises me 
is, how a rag of us can hang together. Look 
at parentage, early associates, accidents, 
myriads of things—how strange that the lump 
comes out so homogeneous as itis! Let us 
be thankful for the measure of consistency 
that is in man—not grumble about his incon- 
sistencies, Poor humanity is like a crow’s 
nest up a high tree in a windy day—how any 
of the sticks remain is the wonder, not that 
a few of them snap, or get into such a shape 
we don’t know where they had been lying be- 
fore. I have long noted down practical rules 
for life, as they came evidenced to my mind, 
either from wise books, or the conversation of 
men of experience, or what had been forced 
upon me by my own convictions. One is 
simple, but carries me far—to put the best con- 
struction upon every human action, till a bad 
is proved, and to eall that bad no worse than 
it is proved to be."—A Correspondent of the 
Dumfries and Galloway Courier. 


Che Fine Arts. 
EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY, 
SECOND VIEW-——THE LANDSCAPES AGAIN, 


Huntington, Hicks, and other Artists and their 
Works. 


Tue present Exhibition of the Academy of 
Design is stronger in landscape than in pic- 
tures of any other class. It is in this depart- 
ment of painting, as we think, that the pro- 

of American Art has been, and will con- 
tinue to be, the most marked and decided, 
There is hardly a single picture in the collec- 
tion of the present year whose subject is 
taken from American History. There are 
over fifty taken directly from American Na- 
ture. This predominancy we do not regret, 
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but rather rejoice 
events of our history which are best adapted 


for the pu of Art, and they are very 
few, for obvious reasons, are precisely those 
which at t can be treated with least 
success, ‘The first field and the best field for 
our ——* is the characteristic scenery of 
our forests, lakes, rivers, cataracts, mountains, 
valleys, and regions of high cultivation. This 
field they are occupying more than any other, 
and with distinguished suecess. In our notice 
of last week we enumerated a large proportion 
of the works of this class, of which there are 
others yet remaining equally worthy of parti- 
cular attention. 

The wild scenery of the Catskills, and the 
romantic scenery of the Hudson, have fur- 
nished the subject of many of these views. 
One reason for the frequency with which they 
are encountered on the walls of the Academy, 
is their neighborhood to the city. The Adi- 
rondack and the White Mountains, and the 
remoter country of the Northern Lakes, will, 
as they gradually become more and more ac- 
cessible, afford new opportunities for the re- 
pavenee of native scenes upon the canvas ; 

ut they can hardly give the artist better 
studies or subjects than these, which lie so 
much nearer. 

Amongst these Catskill and Hudson River 
landseapes, besides those referred to last 
week, we find several from the easel of T. A. 
Ricuarps, an artist of good taste and careful 
execution, No. 63, “ The Hudson looking 
South from Peekskill ;” No. 247, “ Looking 
out from the Catskills’;” No. 305, “ The High- 
lands,” and No. 358, “ A Waterfall on the 
Catskills,” are all by him, and will be found 
highly successful in point of coloring, draw- 
ing, and fidelity to nature, in the detail as wel) 
as the general. Nos, 84, 108, and 275, are 
also by the same artist, and all American 
landscapes, The second of the three, No. 108, 
“ West Branch of the Delaware,” is a very 
peesag picture ; quiet in its tore, with per- 

ps too little animation, but subdued, and 
free from exaggeration. 

Rosert Have, a painter who lives, we 
believe, on the banks of the Hudson, in the 
neighborhood of Sing Sing, has a single land- 

, No. 62, “ The View of Tappan Bay,” 
which, with rather a predominance of light 
blue in the color, is a truthful and satisfactory 
picture. 

D. W. C. Bovrete has four pictures in the 
same department, Nos. 66, 91, 280, and 297; 
and in addition to these several other land- 
seapes of merit, and one game piece, No. 237, 
“ Wood Duck,” which sportsmen will recog- 
nise as very true to nature, 

Amongst the pictures whose subjects are 
drawn from remote scenes, those by Mr. C. F. 
Cropsey are conspicuous. No. 27, in the first 
Gallery, “Solitude in the Pontine Marshes, 
Italy,” is a large, but to us unpleasant work. 
The most striking effect, which is a defect 
also, is the uniformity of color, which seems to 
be less perceptible in the icular parts of 
the picture than in the whole. It meets the 
eye without the harmony of light and shade 
which is so requisite in every landscape. 

A much eames sd picture, though by no 
means as elaborate a work, is No. 230, “ The 
Torre di Schiavi on the Cam at Rome,” 
by the same artist. Here the bright Italian 
sky and the old ruin, with its sharply defined 
outlines, are given very truly beauti- 


fully. 

Kos: 217, 306, and 330 are also by Cropsey, 
and are frem Scottish landseape, interesting 
in gg subjects, and successful in their treat- 
men 








Here our limits ag 
seapes, which we do the more reluctantly, as 
there are several of those already alluded to 
which deserve closer examination, and some 
unnoticed to which we would witee'y refer. 
The Landscapes of this year are highly credit- 
able to the Academicians. 

There is a seapiece by Huntiveton in the 
first of the Galleries, No. 52, “ A Coast Storm 
passing off,” which is well worthy of the pain- 
ter, a commendation which carries with it a 
very appreciable degree of praise, inasmuch as 
few of our artists have a higher reputation to 
sustain. The Huntington Gallery has given 
the public a better idea than could be gained 
in any other way, of the characteristics of this 
artist's style. The National Academy pro- 
duces only four of his works. Of these, two 
are portraits; the third, No. 339, is entitled 
“The Cup. of Cold Water; or, the Child’s 
Lesson on Charity,” and is a large picture, the 
composition of which pleases us less than in 
many other of Mr. Huntington’s works. The 
figure of the child is well drawn and well 
painted, and with a charming expression of 
childish beauty and innocence. But for a sub- 
ject of the class to which it belongs, it is 
somewhat too large and unwieldy. : 

The seapiece, however, is very fine. It re- 
preaie a rough, craggy coast, with rocks and 

reakers underneath the line of cliffs; the sea 
is tossing and lashing itself against these solid 
barriers, while the storm, though still hanging 
in the distance with dark and portentous low- 
ering, is sufficiently broken to admit stray 
beams of sunlight on the wave-washed rocks. 
The picture shows signs of care in the 

inting, and in point of effect is one of the 
nest in the Gallery. ; 

Passing by a very intense “ Moses on the 
Mount,” by A. W. Mitchell, “The Pienic, 
No. 30, by Jerome Thompson, which is for 

as for the person who pa it, and 
toj 


sale, but 
“ King Lear disowning Cordelia,” 
from appearances, disowning his own eyes att 
same time, so fearfully do they protrude from 
the royal sockets, we notice in the First Gal- 
lery two works of J. T. Peete, the first, No. 
10, “ The Child’s Passage to Paradise,” a pic- 
ture which reminds us in its flesh tints of 
the later Spanish school, as the characteristics 
of that school are displayed in the Gallery at 
the Louvre. It has the same exaggerated 
ink touches in the prominent outlines of the 
eatures. This is an ambitious work, but less 
satisfactory than others by the same artist, 
heretofore exhibited. The clouds are particu- 
larly bad. No, 38, the second picture, is more 
in the yer I style of this artist. His atti- 
tudes of children are generally graceful and 
life-like, but in this instance there is a greater 
degree of harshness about the picture than 


o , 

A little half-length of a child, No. 18, 
* Romano,” by H. P. Gray, is quite Raphael- 
ish, a very pleasant contrast to the abomina- 
ren in ed — of pwc and juvenile 

uty which, by a sort of special pre-emption, 
disfigure the wits of the Makes year after 
year. Mr. Gray has a number of paintings in 
the present exhibition; No. 47, a Corporation 
Portrait of Governor ere No. 22, a repe- 
tition, in smaller size and for sale, of the gu- 
bernatorial a ogy Nos. 70 and 340 
also portraits; No. 170, in the third Gallery, a 


Sketch, and two more considerable works in 
the larger room. 

There are a number of views of Continental 
cities and architectural interiors by H, Grirren, 
which are, to us, amongst the most agreeable 
pictures at the Academy. It is a very dif- 
ficult thing to convey to the canvas tne tone 














































bly well in this respect. Among his produc- 
tions there is a large view of “ Amiens Cathe- 
dral from the River Somme,” which we ad- 
mire, especially for its truth to the peeuliarities 
of the scene which it represents ; the confused 
grouping of the old houses and peaked roofs, 
and the heavy, massive bulk of the old Cathe- 
dral soaring above them. In the same room 
with these pictures are two others of the same 
class. No. 89, “View of Antwerp Cathedral 
from the Place d@ Armes ;” No. 95, “ Interior 
of the Church of St. Jacques, Dieppe.” Fur- 
ther on is the interior of a Rouen church, and 
a view of the Town and Harbor of Calais (No. 
63). Besides these there are several land- 
scapes from scenes on the Continent, by the 
same artist, whose works add much variety 
and interest to the exhibition. 

By Hicks there are eight pietures, several 
portraits, which are among the very best in the 
Gallery, and are very conspicuous for vigor of 
expression and depth of coloring. Nos. 57 
and 368, particularly the former, a portrait, Dr. 
J. H. Johnson, are worthy of notice in these re- 
speects. They show a power of execution which, 
while it may be a temptation to exaggeration 
in regard to the details of countenance and 
outline, produces a very life-like and striking 
effect in the whole. A small picture by this 
artist, No. 162 of the Catalogue, “ Une fete 
champétre,” is remarkably vivid in color, al- 
though more of a study than a picture. A 
large work is No, 239,“ The Fountain at Pa- 
lestina, near Rome,” which is a very picturesque 
subject, happily treated. 

AnnEYy's “On the Wing,” No. 111, is capi- 
tal, in its style. Sportsman and dog are both 
in the best spirits, and are transferred to the 
canvas without losing anything of their keen 
relish of the sport. 

No. 152, “The Pilgrims Discovering the 
Approach of the Second Ship,” by Rossrrer, 
is a very happy idea, happily executed. The 
female to the left of the picture leaning 
her hand on the rock, strikes us as the best of 
the group; the principal figure is rather too 
much of.a brigand for a Pilgrim, having more 
the air of a comrade of Fra Diavolo than of 
the Mathers. 

“ Filial Duty,” No. 312, and “ Huguenots in 
Skiffs going to the Island in Charleston Har- 
bor to Worship,” No. 240, are also by Rossi- 
ter, both attractive pictures, and painted with 
more than usual care. 

Epmonps and Mount divide the fun between 
themselves as usual. The latter has pitched 
upon the California excitement, and worked it 
up capitally in his “ News from the Gold Dig- 
gins,” No. 201, while the former reproduces a 

e of the Ichabod Crane genus and a 
touch of boyish character in “The Two Cul- 
prits” (No. 211), and in No. 223, “ Courtship 
in New Amsterdam,” turns the laugh upon a 
Knickerbocker swain of the old school. This 
picture is not, however, in the best style of the 
artist—it wants finish and ter attention in 
the drawing. But the inside of the tin kettle 
turned up against the door is in the highest 
style of copper. It is burnished to almost 
California brightness, and reflects the house- 
wifery of New Amsterdam to the great credit 
of the young vrow who sits in the doorway 
beside it. 

R. W. Wer, of West Point, contributes 
this year more than his usual quota. This no 
one will regret who is acquainted with his 










works. Most of his pictures in the present 
exhibition are cabinet pieces of small size, and 
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No. 170.] 
exquisite finish. Amongst these are Nos. 163, 
168, 245, and 246, each entitled “A Game of 
Chess,” and intended as the illustration of 
some connected idea, the precise meaning 0 
which we were not able to decipher; but in 
int of execution each of these little pictures 
is excellent. 
At this point we must leave the Galleries 
until next week. 


THE HUNTINGTON GALLERY. 

Tue very attractive Exhibition of Mr. Hun- 

n’s works at the rooms of the Art- 
Union, closes this week. We are glad to 
know that it has been numerously visited, and 
still more gratified at the decidedly favorable 
impression which it has produced amongst that 
class of visitors, everywhere increasing in this 
city, who can appreciate as well as admire, 
good pictures. Apart from the satisfaction 
which the Artist should derive from this suc- 
cess, simply as a success, it is no small thing to 
have been the means of imparting a high and 
retining gratification to the public. There are 
many persons to whom the Huntington Gal- 
le been a source of agreeable recreation 
uh true enjoyment, and to whom its close 
will bring something like the regret of parting 
with the society of a friend. 








AMERICAN PORTRAIT GALLERIES. 

Tue first numbers of Messrs. Govupu., Vi- 
Bert & Co.’s new publication, the series of 
Portraits of Distinguished Americans, have 
made their appearance, and do credit to 
the artistic taste and execution of this 
house. The portraits selected are Bryant 
and Webster, and the characteristic traits of 
each are effectively presented, with some novel- 
ty in the handling. The sketch of Bryant is in 
one or two points, in a certain force and dignity 
and breadth of treatment, the best engraving 
we have seen of the man. These portraits, 
which are of a large folio size, are quite dis- 
tinet from the Parisian series issued by the 
publishers, They are drawn and executed in 
this city, and are satisfactory specimens of 
the progress of lithography among us. The 
drawings are by C. G. Crehen, who has also 
just executed a popular print of Jenny Lind, 
which is published in a similar form. 

The fourth number of the “ Gallery of Ilus- 
trious Americans” has also appeared, with a 
portrait of Silas Wright. The best qualities 
of the original daguerreotype by Brady are 


successfully rved. 
The April number of the London Art- 
Journal (Virtue, publisher), sustains its usual 


interest with Mrs. Hall’s pleasant Pilgrimages 
and the Engravings of the Vernon Gallery— 
Youth and Pleasure by Etty, and a capital 
honest looking Gainsborough. 


THOM, THE SCULPTOR. 

Tue newspapers have already announced the 
death of James Thom, who expired at his lodg- 
ings in this city on the 17th April. He was gene- 
rally well known as the author of those pieces of 
stone statuary, called Tam O’Shanter and Souter 
Johnny, which several years ago were exhibited in 
most of the cities of the United States. He was 
a native of Ayrshire, in Scotland, but came to this 
country some fourteen years ago in pursuit of a 
runaway debtor, from whom he recovered his 
money, and then settled near Paterson, New 
Jersey. 

Thom was originally an obscure stone-cutter in 
his native place, but having made the Tam 
O’Shauter group out of the common grey stone of 
Scotland, began to attract a great deal of atten- 
tion as a sculptor. Among others who encouraged 
his early labors, was Sir Walter Scott, who 
speaks of him favorably in one of the letters con- 
tained in Lockhart’s Life, though, as we have not 
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sage. Thom subsequently went to London, 
where he engaged in making busts, &c., which 
were generally regarded as highly creditable to his 


f_ abilities. 


The first time the writer of this saw him was at 
the Little Falls in New Jersey, where he had 
erected a neat shanty, near the freestone quarries 
in that region, for the purpose of enabling him to 
execute a gigantic statue of Washington, on which 
he was employed. ‘This statue was finished, and 
afterwards exhibited in New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, &c. ; but what has become of it we 
cannot say. His famous Tam O’Shanter group 
was occupying, at that time, a corner of the bar- 
room of the hotel, in the village, exposed to the 
dust and tobacco spit of those not very desirable 
quarters. Two of the figures are now in the pos- 
session of Mr. R. L. Colt, of Paterson, and are 
used to ornament the doorway of his splendid man- 
sion. Another group which Thom executed from 
the same material, and which he called “ Old 
Mortality and his Pony,’ was purchased by the 
Laurel Hill Cemetery Company, of Philadelphia, 
by whom it has been appropriately placed at the 
entrance to their beautiful field of the dead. An 
imposing statue of Burns;—whom, we infer from 
such pictures as we have seen, he greatly resembled 
in face and form, as he did in certain points of 
character,—was executed about the same period, 
but we have lost all trace of its whereabouts. 

He had a great taste for architecture as well as 
statuary, and was originally employed for the finer 
stonework on Trinity Church in this city, the 
greater part of which we believe he cut. Having 
made considerable money by that business, he re- 
tired to Ramapo, in Rockland County, where he 
put up a house after a plan of his own, and lived, 
up to within a short time of his death. Thom 
was a person of unquestionable genius, and with 
greater care of his talents, might have achieved 
great fume. His eye was so correct, and his hand 
so firm, that in chiselling his statues, he was ac- 
eustomed to work without measurements and with- 
out models. Having once determined the general 
proportions and features of his subject, he wrought 
altogether with the eye; but he never, we believe, 
attempted any design in marble-—Evening Post. 

Che Drama. 
THE DUKE’S WAGER. 
Tuts deferred and much talked of play was 
announced on the bills for Monday night, at 
the Astor Place Theatre, as “ a new comedy, 
written by Mrs. Frances Anne Kemble, and 
purchased by Mr. Bass for the sole use of this 
theatre.” Its perfurmance was received by a 
partially filled house with great interest and 
attention. Its plot was watched and studied 
with eagerness proportioned to the dramatic 
reputation of the authoress, though the atten- 
tion was frequently a breathiess one, from the 
boldness and indecency of the situations. We 
regret to say, that the management, at least, 
has reason, ona double account, for some ex- 
planation, if such can be found, for this 
outrage and imposition on the public. In the 
first. place, the play was not written by Mrs. 
Butler, though it was expressly so announced, 
and as “a new comedy ;” in the second 
place, its main incident should have prevented 
its performance at all. The Duke’s Wager is 
mi 6 a translation, verbatim et literatim, 
with a slight exception, from the Mademoiselle 
de Belle Isle of Dumas. The exception to 
which we allude, is the introduction of a 
character, an abbé, for the purpose of relieving 
the grossness of the main incident, by throw- 
ing the hero, the Duke de Richelieu, into the 
arms of bis betrothed wife, instead of, what he 
imagines, an assignation with his mistress. 
For this explanation and alteration (which by 








the way is for the worse) we are indebted to 
Mrs. LER’s sole introduction of the Abbé 





the book at hand, we are unable to quote the pas- 


de Rosanne, in what Mr. Bass designated at 





the fall of the curtain, as “ this peculiar 
novelty.” The audience were sadly taken in 
by the assumption ef Mrs. Butler's author- 
ship. Where the concealment of the French 
author lies, we leave for explanation by the 
parties concerned. 

As a play by Dumas, granting the license 
and taste of the French stage, the piece has 
striking merits of sentiment and situation. 
The dialogue is worked up with a refinement 
peculiar to the Parisian theatre, and not to be 
acted off it; though Miss Julia Dean won the 
sympathy of the audience by her chaste and 
unpretending expression given to a very labo- 
rious part in Gabrielle de Belle Isle, whom 
the French author array named the 
play after—for she is the redeeming virtue of 
the piece, a violet blooming delicately in the 
midst of corruption. Nor was she aided at 
all by the heaviness in dress and action of her 
lover, d’Aubigny. The situations of course 
were admirable, for they were furnished by 
Dumas, the most skilful of living machinists ; 
and great was the wonder expressed at Mrs. But- 
ler’s accomplished tact and stage management 
of so delicate a subject as the Duke’s Wager to 
seduce the first woman he saw, and the actual 
proof of its accomplishment, flagrante delicto, 
upon which all the rest turns. 

Mrs. Butler is to be congratulated on not 
being the author of this play. Under what 
circumstances it was so openly and clearly 
produced as hers in an American theatre, be- 
fore an audience of wives and daughters, or 
translated by her and produced at all, we are 
at a loss to conjecture. 


Publishers’ Circular. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. Putnam has issued a large and comprehen- 
sive Catalogue of Foreign and American Books, 
with a classified Index, with prices annexed, a 
guide to the book-buyer for public institutions and 
private collections which cannot fail to be appre- 
ciated, offering as it does an important aid to in- 
formation in every department of Literature, Sci- 
ence, and the Arts. The scientific portion of the 
index is particularly valuable. ‘The enterprise of 
the publisher, in introducing to the public an ex- 
tensive bibliographical work in the shape of a 
gratuitously-furnished book-catalogue, deserves to 
be appropriately recorded. Few book-buyers, in 
future, will not be indebted to Mr. Putnam’s Cata- 
logue. 

Mr. Greetey’s New Work will shortly appear 
from the press of Harper & Brothers. It is en- 
titled “ Hints towards Reforms; in Lectures, Ad- 
dresses, and other Writings,’ and comprises most 
of those popular lectures and addresses delivered 
by the celebrated author before various popular 
Lyceums and Young Men’s Associations ; with 
Essays on several interesting subjects relating to 
Human Progress. Among the matters discussed 
aré the following :—The Formation of Character ; 
Life, the Ideal and the actual ; the Relations of 
Learning to Labor; Human Life ; Alcoholic Li- 
quors, their Nature and Effects; Teachers and 
‘Teaching ; Living and Means ; “ Pity his Family ;” 
Slavery at Home; Tobacco; Coming to the 
City ; Glimpses of a Better Life; the Organiza- 
tion of Labor; Land Reform; the Unfulfilled 
Mission of Christianity, &c. &c.——Messrs. H. 
& B. publish this week, two new tales by Miss 
Bremer, “ The Light-House” and “ Life in the 
North ;” Part I. of Mr. Lever’s new story, “ The 
Daltons ; or, Three Roads in Life ;” “The New 
Downing Street,” being No. IV. of Carlyle’s Lat- 
ter-Day Pamphlets ; The new historical romance, 
“Antonina; or, The Fall of Rome,” by W. 
Wilkie Collins, Esq., and “ The Conquest of Ca- 
nada,” by Elliot Warburton, Esq. 

Srrincer & Townsenp have in press, and will 














issue early in June, a “ Supplementary Volume to 
Fish and Fishing,” by Mr. Herbert; also, a new 
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and corrected edition of Mr. Ditson’s “ Circassia, 
or a Tour to the Caucasus ;” they have published 
this week “Jenny Lind, her Struggles and Tri- 
umphs,” by C. G. Rosenberg, and have just ready 
«The War of Women,” by Alex. Dumas. 





ENGLISH LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


CoLsuRN announces, as nearly ready, London 
Literary Society in the Days of Samuel Johnson, 
by Wm. Weir, 2 vols. Leaves from a Lady's 
Diary of her Travels in Barbary, 2 vols. 

Lovemans & Co. announce The Virgin Widow ; 
a Play in Five Acts, by Henry Taylor, author of 
Philip Van Artevelde. God and Man; being 
Outlines of Religious and Moral Truth, according 
to Seripture and the Church, by the Rev. R. Mont- 
gomery. The Earl's Daughter, by the Author of 
Amy Herbert. A Sunday in London, by J. M. 
Capes, Esq. Mr. A. K. Johnston’s New Dic- 
tionary of Geography; Descriptive, Statistical, 
Physical, and Historical. Practical Horseman- 
ship, by Harry Hieover. The Government Expe- 
dition for the Survey of the Rivérs Euphrates and 
Tigris, carried on by Order of the British Govern- 
ment, in the Years 1835, 1836, and 1837, by Lt.- 
Col. Chesney, R.A., F.R.S., with 14 Maps. 
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vols. imp. 8vo. pp. 1034, cl. £2. 128 6d. Wickenden (W.) 
~—A Queer Book. Fep. 8vo. pp. 156, bds. 5s. 


Law Rerorts.—House of Lords. Clarke and Finelly 
New series, Vol. 2, Part 2, 12s. 
Nist Prins.—Carrington and Kirwan. Vol. 2, Part 5, 12s. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Half Square (nine lines), . . 
One Square om tines), e 
Thirty lines, e 
Half Column, * . 
One Column, . “ 
One Page, 


YEARLY TERMS. 
One Square, ‘ 


Thirty lines, 
One Column, ‘ 


Littell’s Living iow cle 31, 13 Cts. 


CONTENTS. 
1. English Hymnology: its History and Prospects, 


Christian . 
2. Vol. Li. of Southey’s Life and Correspondence, 
Examiner. 
> Hunterian By wrth 1850, Examiner. 
De 


Overworked Bishops, 
5. The*Police and the Medical Profession, Do. 
7. ‘The Nightinguie Sharper Beg. 
T tingnle, 3 
8. Macintosh’s Caoutehouc Factory, Do 
9. Memoir, Letters, and Poems, of Bernard Barton, Inde- 


. 


sof sow? 
83 esutes 





J. Van Vorst announces The Natural History | pendent. 


of Man, by R. G. Latham, M.D., F.R.S. A 
Voyage to the Arctic Seas, in Search of Friends 
with Sir John Franklin, by R. A. Goodsir. 

Wa. Biacxwoop & Sons: Essays—Political, 
Historical, and Miscellaneous, by A. Alison. 3 
vols. 8vo. 

Joun Mornay: Life of R. P. Ward, author of 
Tremaine, by Hon. E. Phipps. Four Years’ Ad- 
ventures of a Hunter in the Wilderness of South 
Africa, by R. G. Cumming, Esq. Christianity 
in Ceylon, by Sir J. E. Tennant. Addresses and 
Charges, by Edward Stavely, D.D., late Bishop of 
Norwich. Hungary; its Constitution and Cata- 
strophe, by Corvinus. History of Ancient Pot- 
tery, by S. Birch, Esq. Personal Narrative of 
an Englishman Domesticated in Abyssinia, by M. 
Parluyns. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND FROM 


THE 14TH TO THE 29TH OF MARCH. 

Alford (H.)—Sermons. 8vo. pp. 342, cl. 108. 64 
Babington (C.)—The Oration of Hyperides aguinst De 
mosthenes, With a Preliminary Dissertation. 4to. pp. 
sewed, 6s. 6d.; vellum, 12s. Book (The) of the Salmon, 
in Two parts. B Ephemera. 12mo. pp. 258. cloth, 14s. 
Bristowe (J. 8., Jun )—Poems. Post 8vo. pp. 236, cloth, 
7s. 64 Combe (A.)—The Life and Correspondence of 
Andrew Combe. 8vo. pp 574. cloth, 14s. Compton Me- 
rivale. By the Author of “ Brampton Rectory.” Posi 
8vo. pp. 412, cloth, 8s. fd. Dante Alighieri —Comedy. 
Trans. by P. Bannerman, Esq. 8vo. pp. 482, cloth, 12s. 
Grant (A. R.)—Plane Astronomy. Part 1. 8vo. pp. 128, 
bds. 6s. Inkersley (T.)—An Inquiry into the Chrouolo- 
gical Succession of the Styles of eae and Pointed 
Architecture in France. 8vo. pp. 362, cl. 12s. Jame- 
son (J.)—A Glossary to the Obsolete and Unusual Words 
and Phroses of the Holy Scriptures. 12mo. pp. 184, cloth, 
Qs. 6d. Kiitz (P.)—Sketches of Life, Character, and 
Scenery in the New Forest. Post 8vo. (Romsey), pp. 258. 
cl. 6s. Lettsom (W. N.)—The Fall of the Nibel 


With Poetry, and several Short Articles. 
I? A New Volume has just commenced. 


Published week! M4 at Six Dollarsa vear b: LITTELL 
& Co., Boston, and sold by Oewitr & DAVENPORT. 
Tribune Buildings, New York my4 It 





NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION IS 


NOW OPEN 
AT THE NEW GALLERY, 663 BROADWAY, 


Opposite Bond st., from 9 A. M. until 10 P. M. 
Admittance, 25 cents. Season Tickets, 50 cents. Cata- 
logue, 12} cents. a27 6t 


IN THE PRESS 


G. P. PUTNAM, 


AND WILL BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN APRIL, 


A HISTORY 


OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF 


JAMES K. POLK. 
By Hox. LUCIEN B. CHASE. 


A Memosr or THe XXIX. anv XXX. Coneress. 

This work will consist of about 500 pages, and embrace | 
all the important events of Mr. Polk's eventful Adminis 
tration, including Sketches of all the Battles in Mexico. 


FIELD ARTILLERY, 
HORSE AND FOOT. 


COMPILED 
BY A BOARD OF ARTILLERY OFFICERS, 
AND ITS 
Use Enjoined by the War Department. 
CUSHING & BROTHER, 


Market street, 
al3 St BatrTimore, 











a Translation of the Nibelungennot. Post 8vo pp. 474, cl. 
1s. 6d. Mason (J. A,)—Treatise on the Climate and Me- 
teorology of Madeira. 8vo pp. 412, cloth, 13s. Philip 
Randolph ; a Tale. By Mary Gertrude. 2d ‘edition, 12mo. 
258, cloth, 3s. 6d. Pinart.—Meditations on the Lift 
Our Saviour. From the French. 12m. pp. 364, cloth, 
6s. 6d. Reginnld Hastings; or. a Tale of the Troubles in 
164-. By E. Warburton. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 966, bd-. 
3is 6d. Roberts (H.)—The Dwellings of the Laboring 
Classes, their Arrangement and Construction. Roy. Bve 
pp. 50, plates, sewed, 2s. 6d ; cloth, 5s. Rous (Capt. )- 
On the Laws aod Practice of Horse Racing. 12mo. pp. 
M47, cl. gt. 38. 6d. Sacred (The) Year: containing Hymn- 
and Verses for every Sunday and Holiday throughout the 
Year. 18mo. pp. 422, 5s. wey: pp by W. Bennett, G. Biber 
G. Case, T. L, Claughton, W. Lodsworth, J.G. Gifford 
C. Girdlestone, J. E. Kempe, C. Mackenzie. J. Oldknow. 
J. Ross, W. Tait, G. Trevor, and Christopher Wordsworth. 
Shillinglaw (J.J )—A Narrative of Arctic Discovery, fron 
the Earliest Period to the Aer Time. Post &vo. pp 
348. cl. 10s. Gd. Silvestre (M J B.)—Universal Paleo 
graphy j or, Fac-similes of Writing of All Nations and 
s. Edited by Sir F. Madden. 2 vols. royal 8vo. pp 
880, cl. 368. Supplement to the Theory, Practice, and 
Architecture of Bridges. Edited by G. R. Burnell Puri 
1, roy. 8vo., sewed, 63. ‘Taylor (Bp}—The whole Works 
Revised and corrected by the Rev. C. P. Eden. M.A. Voi 
7, 8vo. pp. 676, cl. 10s. 6d. Tyndale (J.)—The Man oi 
God. Fep. 8vo. pp. 358, cloth, 5s Wallace (R.)—Anti 
Trinitarinn Biography. 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 1770, cloth, ad 
Wanderings of « Pilgrim in Search of the Pictu 
during Twenty-four Years in the East. Ilustra 


GON W.ORRD 


Engravers Woon, 


The Subscriber respectfully informs the se 
that he still continues the business of 


LINGRAVING= 


at his old place 75 Nassau Sraeet, New York, where, 
with his superior advantages, he is able to execute all 
orders in his line, however large, with the utmost dis- 
patch, and on reasonable terms. Having the Inrgest 
sstabli hment of the kind in brn gh vo is enabled to 





pay yee, attention to every branc his business. 
All kinds of BUOK ILCUSTRATIONS carefully 
ittended to. 


The Subscriber also takes this opportunity 
his grateful acknowledgments for the very Aol pitron- 
ge he has received for the last fourteen years that he has 
veen in the Engraving business, and hopes by close atten- 
tion, with the superior advantages that he now has, to 
‘nerit a continuance of the same. 

J. W. ORR, 
a27f 75 Nassau Street, New York. 
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191 Broadway (Up Stairs), May 1st. 
D. APPLETON & Co, 
Publish This Week, 
A DICTIONARY OF SCRITIIO TERMS. By 


Ricnarp D. Hosiyn, author of * A Dictionary of Medi- 
cal Terms,” etc. One vol. I2mo. Price $1 


The subjects comprised in this work are Astronomy, 
Gevlogy, Mineralogy, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, 
Natural History, Botany, Logic, etc. 


“ This is an excellent compendium, and well calculated 
to be useful to the student, professional man, and amateur. 
Its plan is sufficiently comprehensive, and it contains an 
sma}! amount 
of compass.”’ 

i, 

A KEY TO THE EXERCISES IN OLLENDORFF'S 
NEW METHOD OF LEARNING TO READ, WRITE, 
AND SPEAK THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. By V. 
Vaux. One vol. 12mo. 75 cts. 

MI. 
Second edition, price 25 cts. 

DIARY OF A PHYSICIAN IN CALIFORNIA; being 
the Results of Actual Ex . Inclading Notes of 
the Journey by Land Water, and Observations on 
the Climate, , Residences of the country, etc. By 
bv L. Tyson, M. D. One volume 8vo., paper covers, 

cts. 

—— oo works written wae op etn ot 

reader a ter idea, probably, at cou an 
scenes in the gold dlegings, than anything before publish- 
ed." — Detroit Advertiser 
Iv. 
No. 9, with numerous Illustrations, price 25 cts. 


A DICTIONARY OF MACHINES, ENGINE WORK, 
and Engineering. orkingmen, 
and those intended for the neering Profession. 
Taieed by by Ouviver Byrne. To be prs me 3 in 40 Nos., 
price 25 cts. each. Subscribers remitting $10, in ad- 
vance, will be entitled to receive the work postage free. 


NEW WORKS BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
Just Published by 
D. APPLETON & Co, 


I. WUMAN IN AMERICA. HER WORK AND HER 
Reward. By Maria J. Mcinrosn, author of “Two 
Lives,” “Charms and Counter Charms,’ &c., &c. 
12mno., paper cover, 50 cents; cloth 63 cents, 

Ill. MORTON MONTAGUE; or, A YOUNG CHRIS- 
tian’s Choice. A narrative founded on fact in the early 
life of a deceased Moravian missionary clergyman. By 
C. B. Mortimer. I2mo., 75 cts. 


| Til. JAMES MONTJOY; or, 'VE BEEN THINKING: 


A Tale. By A.8. Rox. 
cloth, 75 cts. 

IV. THE EARLY CONFLICTS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By the Rev. W. Incrauam KIP, D. 12mo., cloth, 

3 cts. 

V. THE LAW STUDENT ; or, GUIDES TO THE STUDY 
of the Law. By Jonn Anton. Svo. $3. 

VL. A TREATISE ON THE THEORY AND PRACTICE 
of Naval Gunnery. By Wa. N. Jerrens, U.S.N. 8vo. 
Illustrated. $2 

Vil. PROF. THACHER’S CICERO DE OFFICIIS. 
i2mo., 90 cis. 

VII. MADAME COUTAN’S CHOIX DE POESIES 
pour les Jeunes Personnes, !2muv. $1. 


i2mo., paper cover, 63 cents: 


NEARLY READY. 


THE GOSPEL ie OWN ADVOCATE. By Grorcr 
Grirrix, LL.D. One handsome volume, 12mo. 


HELOISE; or, THE UNREVEALED SECRET. By 
Tayi. i vol. 12mo. 


RECENT REPRINTS OF ENGLISH AUTHORS. 


Published by 
D. APPLETON & Co. 


I. WOMAN'S FRIENDSHIP, A Story of Domestic Life. 
By Grace Aeuitar, author of * Influence.” 
1 vol, 12mo., paper cover, 50 ets.; cloth, 75 cts. 


Il. THE MODERN HOUSEWIFE; or, MENAGERE. 


oe rgpae nearly one thousand Receipts for the econo- 
mic and judicious ration of e meal in the day. 
with those of the Nursery and Bick Room, and minute 


directions for tamily management in all its branches. 
By Atexis Soyer, Edited by an American House- 
keeper. 12mo. $1. 


Ill, MODERN LITERATURE AND LITERARY MEN. 
Being a second Gallery of Literary Portraits, By Gro. 


Gitrittan, Two parts 12mo., paper cover, 75 cents ; 
cloth, $1. 


IV. NOTES ON THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 
1 Siiepaeaiegeetit Trench, M.A. 1 volume 8vo. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 
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THE PRESENT WEEK. 














L 
PRIOR’S EDITION OF GOLDSMITH’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
INCLUDING A VARIETY OF PIECES NOW FIRST COLLECTED. 


With Vignette. Volume 4 completing the Work. 
12mo. cloth, $1 25. Vols. I., IT., and III. also now ready. 


“The Miscellaneous Works of Goldsmith is a reprint of the English edition of Dr. Prior, and the only complete collection of the writings of a man, to use the language of 
Dr. Johnson, ‘ of such variety of power, and such felicity of performance, that he always seemed to do best that which he was doing; a man who had the artof being minute 
without tediousness, and general without confusion; whose language was copious without exuberance, exact without constraint, and easy without weakness.’ 


“ We question whether the American public is aware of what a treasure is offered to them in this elegant reprint, by Mr. Putnam, of Prior's edition of Goldsmith 


No less 


than (including all that is generally known to the xdmiration of the world) many hundred new pages, for the first time presented in this country, of biographical, critical, and 


descriptive writings, in the author's best vein.""— Literary World. 


THE SLAVICO NATIONS. 


A Historical View of their Language and Literature, with a Sketeh of their Popular 
Poetry. By Tatv1. 


With a Preface and Notes by EDWARD ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


Author of “ Biblical Researches in Palestine,” &c. 


“ In its present shape, the work may be said to supply, in a certain degree, a deficiency 
jn English literature. The subject in itself is not without « high interest and impor- 
tance, relating, as it does, to the langusge and literature of a population amounting 
nearly, or quite, to seventy millions, or more than three times as great as that of the 
United States. These topics embrace, of course, the history of mental cultivation 
aunong the Slavic nations from its earliest dawn—their intellectual development—the 
progress of man among them as a thinking sentient social being ; acting and acted upon 
in his various relations to other minds. They relate, indeed, to the history of intellec- 
tual culture in one of its largest geographical and ethnological divisions.”—E£ztract from 
Preface. 

In the preparation of the work, the author had access to sources of information, which 


BAYARD TAYLOR'S VIEWS A-FOOT: 


Or, Europe Seen with Knapsack and Staff. With a Preface by N.P. Wixus, 


Eleventh Edition, with Additions, 1 vol. 12mo., cloth. $1 25. 
“There is a freshness and force in the book altogether unususl in a book of travels. 
As a text book for the tourist, the work is essentially valuable.”"—Sartain’s Union 
Magazine. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S BOOK-BUYER'S MANUAL. 


A GENERAL CATALOGUE OF STANDARD WORKS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF LITE- 
RATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, IN THE ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ETC. 
With a classified index, showing at a glance the various works on each subject. 


N.B. It forms an octavo volume of 250 pages, closely printed; and the expense of it 
has been considerable (about $1500). Copies will be supplied at the nominal charge of 
25 cents, in paper covers, and a Library edition, on fine paper, neatly half bound at 75 
cents, which is about hz lf the cost of producing it. 


are not common to writers in the English language. 








To be issued Next Week. 
I 


The postage is 15 cents for any distance. 


MR. BAYARD TAYLOR’S NEW WORK. 


ELDORADO: OR, 


ADVENTURES IN 


In two vols. 12mo. with Colored Illustrations. 


THE PATH OF EMPIRE. 


Comprising a Voyage to California, via Panama, Life in San Francisco and Monterey, Pictures of the Gold Region and Experiences of 


Mexican Travel. 


BY BAYARD TAYLOR, Author of “ Views A-foot,” “ Rhymes of Travel,” &c. 


II 


New Prose Work by Mr. BRYANT. In one vol. 12mo. 


OF A TRAVELLER; 


OR, NOTES OF THINGS SEEN IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Recently Published. 


LETTERS 


I. MR. COOPER'S “ WAYS OF THE HOUR.” Second 
edition, I2mo. cloth, $1 25. 

“ This remarkable production displays a greater grasp of 
intellect than either of the author’s previous works. Itis 
one of the most keen and pungent commentaries upon the 
follies of the times which has ever been published in this 
couatry.”’—Mirrer. 

“ None of our writers have given more vivid pictures of 
American scenery than Cooper. Whether the scene be 
winter or summer, in forest or clearing, his landscapes are 
unmistakably drawings from nature. The language is 
diffuse; but the images chosen to present the landscape 
are beautifally picturesque, Cooper's —_ in his later 
novels, has mach improved in fluency. As 4 narrative of 
Crusoe-like adventures, this story exhibiting fertility of 
invention almost equal to De Foe’s, and containing some 

the most beautiful sea-scenes we have ever read.” — 
Il. DICKENS'S DAVID COPPERFIELD. Part 12, With 
the Iilustrations, Price 124 cts. 

“ Dickens is nobly sustaining and elevating hie reputa- 
tion in this work. He has done nothing better than this. 


ht and word, and stern in its morality, its 
humanity is its noblest and most essential characteristic.” 
Tribune. 


Also Vol. 1, with the Illustrations, cloth, $1 25; or 
without the plates, $1. 
III. HOUSEHOLD WORDS. No.3. A Weekly Journal, 
Conducted by Charles Dickens, Esq. Price 6cts. 
“It will become universally popular as a ‘household’ 
book on both sides of the Atlantic, if the succeeding 
numbers fulfil the promise made in these.”"—Commercial 


. 








IV. ST. LEGER ; or, THE THREADS OF LIFE. By 

R. B. Kimball. Third edition, 12mo. cloth, $1 
“Wecan honestly assure our readers that St. Leger is 
highly agreeable and instructive—the production of a 
highly cultivated mind of far more than ordinary power.” 
—Christian Inquirer. 

V. SUCCESS IN LIFE: THE LAWYER. A Biogra 
ener Example. By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. i2mo haif 

vind, 50 cts. (To be followed by “The Artist,” 
* The Mechanic.” &c.) 

This little volume illustrates by examples from real life 
the means by which the eminent in all professi have 
reached superiority in the paths they have chosen, and is 
designed to point the way to the young mind, and to sti- 
mulate energy in pursuing it. 

Vi. IRVING’S MAHOMET AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 
2 vols, 12mo, cloth, $2 50. Uniform with the Revised 
Edition of this Author's Works. 

“ A gracefally written version of a marvellous and in- 
teresting, and often profoundly instructive narrative. The 
most recent illustrations of an scholars, we should 
add, have not been overlooked.“’— Ezaminer. 

“As a piece of li work we can award high 
praise to it. Itis skilfully constructed ; the style is mel- 
low and musical; the narrative is heightened pag- 
sages of unusual beauty of diction, and pictorial in 
the grouping of ideas and of situations.”"—Atheneum. 


VU. COL. PRAGAY’S SKETCHES OF THE HUNGA- 
rian —- for Freedom. 1 vol. 12mo. with Map, 
cts. 


cloth, 
“These sketches of the leading statesmen and generals 
who took partin the struggle are very interesting, letting 
us into the appearance and habits of men whom every 








American must desire to know something about."—Com- 
mercial Adv. 





VIII. MISS SEDGWICK’S REDWOOD: A Tale (The 
Author's Revised Edition). 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 
‘Tt gives us great pleasure to announce that the works 
of Miss C. M. Sedgwick are now appearing in a dress 
worthy of their exalted worth. The author of Redwood, 
Hope Leslie, Clarence, &c., &¢., is popular, not only in 
this country, but in Great Britain; aod her works, 
wherever circulated, do essential service to the cause of 
American letters.”— Washington Union. 


1X. TUCKERMAN’S OPTIMIST. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 75 
cents. 

“There is a tone of qniet refinement about each, 
whether the pen is at work upon the margin of a meta- 
physical mystery, or upon a description of an inauguration 
at Washington.” —Pahilad. Bulletin. 

“Mr. Tuckerman touches no subject without throwing 
around it the charms of a fine style, the fruit of a full, cul- 
tivated mind. He is, in our opinion, the best of the Ameri 
can essayists who have adopted that form of composition 
which Haztitt has so finely illustrated.”"—Newark Adv. 


X. REV. MR. SPENCER'S TRAVELS IN EGYPT 
and the Holy Land. Second Edition. 1 vol. &vo, 
with fine lithotint illastrations, cloth, $3. Also, an 
edition for Schools, without the large plates, 12mo. 
half bound, $1 50. 


“ Mr. Spencer's bouk will be regarded not only as one of 
the most agreeable descriptions of Egypt. Palestine, &c., 
but will have the additional merit of truthfulness and 
great accuracy.”— Baltimore American. 

“Ina word, to all our renders who wish to ascend and 
descend the Nile, and ride over Palestine, and walk about 
Jerusalem, with an intelligent Christian traveller, we 
commend this book.”—W. York Recorder. 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, AND COMPANY, 
110 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN;; or, Exam- 
ples of Female Courage and Virtue. By 
Evmasets Starting. 12mo. cloth gilt, em- 
bellished with a fine Steel Engraving, $1 00. 


NOTICES OF THE IRESS. 


“ This is a very int ‘resting selection from the records of 
femaie excellence, consisting of a great number of narra: 
lives and anecdotes, arranged under the heads of Maternal, 
Filial, Sisterly, and Conjugal Affection; Humanity, In- 
tegrity, Benevolence, Fortitude, Courage, and Presence of 
Mind; Hospitality, Self-Control, Gratitude, &c. The 
book is compiled with jadgment, and is deeply interest- 
ing.’"— Lewell American. 


“ The writer for the instruction and example of females 
has collected and properly arranged a great number of he- 
roic deeds of women in the various relations of mother, 
wife, sister, patriot, and philanthropist.”"— Portland Trans. 


“It isa repository of rich examples of woman's forti- 
tude, women's love, woman's heroism, and will impress 
every female reader with admiration, and a spirit of emu- 
lation.””—Boston Eve. Gaz. 


“* We have, in a compilation of fact. a true woman's 
vindication of her sex.” —American Cabinet. 


“This is a hand vol . full of interesting and 
inspiring narratives illustrative of the exalted virtues of 
women, The pages are well adapted to prove not only 
instructive but useful.”—Salem Register. 


“ The title of the book conveys a good idea of its cha- 
racter. Woman has rarely been presented, in any ro* 
mance, in so attractive a form as she is here seen in 
these simple frets, and plain historical narratives.” — 
Boston Transcript. 





COLMAN’S LETTERS ON EUROPEAN 
Life and Manners. 2 vols. 12mo. A new 
Edition, just published. 
$1 50. 

The above popular Work has, within the short time of 


its first publication, reached a sale of 5000 copies, and the 
demand for the same is still undiminished. 





AUTHORIZED EDITIONS OF CARLYLE’S 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 


The following are now ready : 
No. J. THE PRESENT TIME, 
No. Il. MODEL PRISONS. 
No. Ill. DOWNING STREET. 
No. IV. THE NEW DOWNING STREET. 


The above edition is printed from early sheets, by an 
afrangement with the author. The succeeding numbers 
will be issued simultaneously with the London editions. 


PHONOGRAPHIC REPORT OF THE 
Trt or ‘Proressor Joun W. Wensten, in- 
dicted for the Murder of Dr. George Park- 
man, before the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts, holden at Boston. Phono- 
graphically Reported, by Dr. James W. 
Stone. 1 vol. 8vo. 300 pages. Price in 
paper covers, 50 cts. ; law sheep, $1. 


This is the fullest and most authentic edition pub- 
lished. in 


APSO 





PILI 


LIFE AND RELIGION OF MOHAMMED, 
as contained in the Sheeah Traditions of the 
HYAT-UL-KULOOB. Translated from the 
Persian, by Rev. James L. Merrick, eleven 
years Missionary to the Persians. One vo- 
lume, post 8vo. 

“ We know of no subject which would be more likely 





Price reduced to | 


to attract, or more deserving of attention than that of 
| which this book treats.—Patrivt and Gazette 
| “ The book is full of interest. It opens Mohammedism 
| to the gaze of the uninitiated as it not before been 
opened.” — Worcester Palladium. 
“We have before had memoirs of Mohammed, bat 
| never to our knowledge have the life and religion of this 
remarkable man been presented to the Christian world in 
| a simple translation from the voluminous works of his tol- 
, lowers." —Salem Register. 


“ This is a work of great interest. We have had vari 
ous lives of Mohammed, all exhibiting him in the light 
| and cloud of our western skies, but in this we seem to see 
| the Prophet in the robes and costumes of the east, just as 
_ he was revealed to his followers under the Persian hea- 
vens.”—Christian Observer ( Philadelphia). 
“Itisa translation of a Persian work of great repute, 
| and is beyond all question the most accurate and most ela 
borate book extant concerning the history, traditions, and 
| tenets of the Mahommedans.”— Boston Post. 
i 


‘BENNETT'S POULTRY BOOK AND 
Fowl! Breeder’s Guide. Being a Treatise on 
the Breeding, Rearing, and General Manage- 

ment of Domestic Pvultry, embellished with 
75 Portraits of Fowls, and Engravings, most 
of which are entirely original, the Portraits 

being from Life. By Jonn C. Bennett, M.D. 
One volume 12mo. Price 84 cents; cloth, 

mail edition 50 cents, paper covers. 

4,000 copies sold in three weeks. 

| NOTICES. 

| “Itis believed this will render unnecessary any further 
treatise on the subject.""— Boston Cultivator. 


| “It treats on the very topics that breeders wish to in- 
| quire about "—AMassachusetts P 


“ A book of high authority, and can be relied upon asa 
| Work of standard valae.’’—Rochester Democrat. 

“Dr. Bennett's Poultry Book is more complete than 
| anything which has yet appeared on the subject."—Provi- 
| dence Journal. 
| “The most complete and the ablest treatise on domestic 
| fowls yet offered to the public.” —American Cabinet. 

“ This is decidedly the best work of the kind which 
| been published in this couniry.”—Christian Times. 








HUME AND MACAULAY’S 
CELEBRATED 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


NOTICES. 
“ The cheapest and most readable edition of Hume and 
Macaulay's History now extant.”—Banner of the Cross, 
Philadelphia. 


“ This edition of Hame, and the same publishers’ edi- 
tion of Macaulay, mast certainly find their way into many 
families where such works have not been on account 
of the expense.""—Christian Freeman. 

.“ The volames are just the right size for handling, and, 
in every respect are tasteful specimens of useful books.” 
— Boston Post. 

“The publishers have issned this work in uniform 
style with their edition of Macaulay, and the two works 
will form a continuous English History, from its origin 
down to the present day.”— Zion's Herald. 

“The publishers will have done the reading public no 
small service in presenting the connecting histories (Hume 
and Macaulay), in a uniform and handsome style.”— 
Rochester Democrat. 





ti HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
Notices continued. 


“ The publishere of Hume confer a real favor, in putting 
forth, in such fair type, and pure paper, and compendious 
size (duodecimo), the great, and, doubtless, final History 
of Seent up to 1688." —N. Y. Independent. 

“ With peculiar gratification, we announce the appear- 
ance of this new edition of Hume's popular and standard 
levee. England, uniform with the neat ‘ Boston Li- 
brary tion’ of Macaulay's History.’’—Literary Mes- 
senger. 

“In the form of Hume's History, the publishers have 
imitated the style in which they published Macaulay's 
History of England, in a beautiful * Uniform Library Edi- 
tion ; and it is the cheapest and most readable edition of 
the two authors extant."’— Christian Observer. 


*,* The above standard Histories of England are 
known asthe BOSTON LIBRARY EDITIONS, and are 
for sale by all Booksellers throughout the United States 
and the Canadas. For uniformity of style, and durability of 
binding, quality of paper and printing, they are the cheap- 
est books ever offered to the American public, and the best 
and most convenient editions of the works published in 
this country. 


MILMAN’S GIBBON’S ROME. (Boston 
Library Edition.)—The History of the De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire, by 
Edward Gibbon, Esq., with Notes by Rev. 
H. H. Milman, to which will be prefixed a 
complete Index to the whole work—the same 
to be completed in six volumes, and publish- 
ed in uniform style with Hume's and Macau- 
lay’s Histories. 


NOTICES. 

“ We commend it as the best library edition extant.” — 
Boston Transcript. 

“Tris up in the same elegant ‘ Library style as the 
Boston Stee of Hume and Mecauiay’s Histories,” and is 
sold at the same extremely low price.”—Christian 
Freeman. 


- “This edition isto be regarded as the best and most per- 
fect, and is well adapted for general circulation.”’—Ply- 
mouth Memorial. mn 

“ Itisa noble work of great learning and research. The 
same is issued in style, handsomely bound in mus- 
lin." —Christian erver. 

“ The publishers are now doing an essential service to 
the rising generation in placing within their reach a work 
of such acknowledged merit, and so absolutely in dispen- 
sable ""— Baltimore American. 

“The present edition is a handsome one, uniform with 
the Hume of the same publishers, and by its exceeding low 
price is made accessible to all readers."—N. Y. Recorder. 

“ Such an edition of this English Classic has long been 
wanted ; it is at once i economical, and ele- 
gant.""— Home Journal. 





IN PRESS, 


Margaret Percival in America. 


One volume, 12ino. 


SPECTACLES ; their Uses and Abuses, in 
Long and Short Sightedness: and the Pa- 
thological Conditions consecutive to their 
irrational employment. By J. Sichel,M.D., 
of Paris, Clinical Professor of Diseases of the 
Eye, &c. Translated by permission of the 
Author. By Henry W. Williams, M.D., 
Fellow of Mass. Medical Society, &c., &c. 
One volume. 

THE PRIZE TRAGEDY. 

MOHAMMED; the Arabian Prophet. A 
Tragedy in Five Acts. By George H. Miles, 
of Baltimore. 

It will be remembered that in the course of the past 


. Mr. FORREST offered a Prize of One Thousand 
lars for the best Five Act Tragedy. The above is 





the one to which the prize was awarded. my4 tf 
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New Work on Agriculture. | SUPPLEMENT TO THE BIBLIOTHECA AMERICANA, 


By PROF. NORTON, 
Of Yale College. 
To be Published early in May, by 


E. H. PEASE & C0., 


ALBANY. 


ELEMENTS OF SCIENTIFIC 
AGRICULTURE: 


OR, THE CONNEXION BETWEEN SCIENCE AND 
THE ART OF PRACTICAL FARMING 


(Prize Essay of the New York State Agricultural Society). 
By JOHN P. NORTON, M.A., 


Prof. of Scientific Agriculture in Yale College, Editor of 
Stephens's Book of the Farm, &c., &c. 


1 vol. 12mo. dark green cloth, and appropriate Devices in 
Gold embossed on the side and back. 


New Yorx Aericutturar Society, 


January, 1850. 
Extract from the Report of the Committee on Professor 
Norron’s Work, entitled “ Elements of Scientific 
Agriculture” (John Dellafield, Esq., Oakland; Hon. 
J. P. Beeckman, Kinderhook; Hon. George Geddes, 
Farmont, Committee). 


“ As a work of science it embodies every principle and 
fundamental feature of Agriculture which has been 
developed to this period, and having the stamp of truth, 
arrayed in simple yet perspicuous language. It would 
seem expedient that no effort should be spared to carry 
this work to the home of every man, whether directly or 
remotely connected with the pursuit of agriculture, until 
science shall unfold to us other facts and further develop- 
ments of Nature's laws. This work should be the Ele- 
mentary Text-book for every person, old or young, who 
studies the cultivation of the earth; it should form a 
prominent object in every schoo! district of the State, and 
be strong alike in the affections of teacher and pupil. 
‘ We adjudge to Prof. Norton the Premium of One Hundred 
Dollars.’ A resolution was unanimously adopted by the 
Society, recommending, and also by the Executive Com- 
mittee directing, the printing of one thousand copies of the 
Essay, to be awarded as premiums of the Society.” 

I certify the above abstract of the Proceedings of the 
Socicty and Executive Committee. 

B. P. JOHNSON, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Secretary's Office, ' 
Department of Com. Schools. 
Avsany, 4pril 20th, 1850. 
Messrs. E. H. Pease & Co. : 

Gentiemen—I have examined the manuscript copy, and 
several of the printed sheets of Prof. Norton's * Elements 
of Scientific Agriculture,” and am of opinion that itis a 
work of great value and interest to all classes of the com- 
munity, and especially to those engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. It isa clear, concise, and full exposition of the 
elementary principles connected with the science and art 
of practical farming; and { know of no more valuable 
compend on this subject, that could be placed in the hands 
of the stadents and pupils of our academies and common 
schools. I cordially and cheerfully recommend it to pa- 
rents and teachers, and trust it will find its way into every 
school, and every district library. 

Very ee your ob’t serv’t, 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Superintendent of Com. Schools. 
1 fully concur in the preceding recommendation. 
SAMUEL 8. RANDALL, 
Editor of District*School Journal, 


Early orders for the above work are solicited, and will 
be executed in the order in which they are received. 


E. H. PEASE & Co., 
Publishers, 82 State Street. Albany. 


(Copy.) 





E. H. P. & Co. Publish 


ROBINSON'S ASTRONOMY. 8vo. 
ROBINSON’S ALGEBRA. 8vo. 
ROBINSON’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


12mo. 

JOHNSTON’S CATECHISM of Agricultural 
Chemistry and Geology. Edit. by Prof. Norton. 16mo, 
SWEET’S PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 12mo, 
HOWARD'S CHILD'S FIRST BOOK, Read- 
ing and Drawing. a27 it 


4 





OMPRISING a List of Books which have been Published in the Uni 
Omissions and Corrections of Errors, as far as ascertained, which oceurred ji 
a List of Periodicals. Cumpiled and Arranged by O. A. Roorsaca. Royal 8vo. ¢ 


dust Published by 


For Sale by Ticknor & Co., and Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston; Lippincott, Grambo & Co., and J. W. 


ted States within the present Year; also 
n the former Work, together with 
loth, $1 50 ret. 


GEO. P. PUTNAM, 155 Broapway. 


Moore 
Philadelphia; James 8, Waters, Baltimore; McCarter & Allen, Charleston; S.C. & W. Derby & Co. Cinecin- 
nati, Ohio. m4 It 











Churchil?s Monographs on Female Diseases. 
NOW READY. 


LEA AND BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Publish This Day, 


Essays on the Puerperal Fever, 


And other Diseases Peculiar to Women. 
Selected from the writings of British Authors previous to 
the close of the Eighteenth Century. 

Edited at the request of the Sydenham Society, 

By FLEETWOOD CHURCHILL, M.D., M.R.LA., 
Author of * ‘Treatise on the Diseases of Females,” &c. 
In one neat octavo volume, of about four hundred and 
fifty pages. 

I have thought it might be useful to prefix to these 
tracts a short historical sketch of the principal epidemics. 
I have collected, with some labor, all the information 
within my reach, and [ trust that the summary will be 
found tolerably complete. I should feel some apology ne- 
cessary for my own share in this volume, which has been 
prepared under the pressure of many engagements, were 
it not for the great intrinsic value that such a collection of 
original writings, by men of great experience, must pos- 
sess.—Epiror's PrRerace. 


L. & B. also publish, by the same Author, 


The Diseases of Females. 





Including those of Pregnancy & Childbed. | 


New American Edition (the Fifth), Revised by the 
Author. 
With the Notes of Rosert M. Huston, M D. 
In one large octavo volume. (Just issued.) 


The Diseases of Infants and 
Children. 


In one large octavo volume. (Just issued.) 








THE 





Theory & Practice of Midwifery. | 


With Notes and Additions by Ropert M. Huston, M. D. | 
Third American Edition, Revised and improved by 
the Author. 
With One Hundred and Twenty-Eight Ulustrations. 
In vy very handsome octavo vol. (Lately published.) 
m4t 


MARK H. NEWMAN & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 
FOR THE USE OF HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES, 


A Treatise 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


COMPRISING 
Hydrology, Geognosy, Geology, Meteorology, 
Botany, Zoology, and Anthropology. 
By A. BARRINGTON. 
Eprrep sy CHARLES BURDETT, 
Author of “ The Convict’s Child,” “ Never too Late,” &c. 

This work is designed for general readers, and the 
higher classes in seminaries, It differs in plan from any 
treatise hitherto published or announced. While it care- 
fully excludes the details given in ordinary school Geo- 
graphies, it embraces those parts of the verious sciences 
mentioned in the above title which are not foreign to the 
subject, and of general interest to the numerous classes for 
whom the work is designed. Previous works on this sub- 
ject are both defective in plan and execution. They enter 
into details quite uninteresting and useless to the general 
reader and far too meagre for the man of science. At the 
sume time they dweli at undue length on some points in 
which the writers felt particularly interested, and in a 
great measure overlook others. 

This work goes over the whole ground, and devotes to 
each subject the comparative space which its importance 
demands, while all irrelevant topics are excluded, It is 
cosmopolitan in its spirit, and American in its tendencies, 
The information is derived from the most recent and re- 
liable sources ; and exploded opinions have been carefully 
avoided. Se 

The attention of Teachers and others is in- 
vited to this work. 
M. H. NEWMAN & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
a27 3t 199 Broadway. 








A Valuable Reading-Book. 
EDITED BY DR. REESE. 
CHAMBERS’S 


Treasury of Knowledge. 


One volume, 12mo. 


PART I. Embraces Elementary Lessons in Common 
Things —or things which lie most immediately around 
us, and first attract the attention of the young mind. 


PART IL. Embraces Practical Lessons on Common Ob- 
jects—such as articles or objects from the Mineral, 
Vegetable, and Animal Kingdoms, manufactured arti- 
cles, miscellaneous substances and objects, &c. 


PART Ill. Embraces Introduction to the Sciences. This 
presents a systematic view of nature under the various 
sciences. Care is taken that the information given 
should not be a superficial view of a few unconnected 
phenomena, but a chain of principles calculated, in 
combination, to impress a distinct and comprehensive 
idea on the mind of a very young child. 


“The American editor, in bringing the above excelleat 
reading book in its present enlarged and improved shape 
betore the American public, bas done great service, in our 
opinion, to the cause of education. He has, in fact, ren- 
dered it one of those rare school readers, which, while 
affording rational amusement to the youthful mind, is, at 
the same time, calculated to excite its thinking and reason- 
ing powers, thereby accomplishing the grand object of in 
tellectual education, which is nothing more, as the poet 
has tersely told us, than teaching the ‘ young idea how to 
shovt.’""—Rahway Register. 


“ All that the title-page promises, the book contains. It 
is indeed a treasury, full of knowledge for the information 
of the young.” —Richmond Christian Advocate. 


Published by 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 





m4 57 John street, New York. 
THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 


RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 
No. CLVIL. FOR MARCH, 1850. 


Edited by Rev. George Putnam, D. D., and 
Rev. George E. Ellis. 
CONTENTS: 
Art. L. The Geographical Distribution of Animals, by 
Prof. Louis Agassiz, Harvard University. 
IL. American Art and Art-Unions, by Rev. R. C. 
Waterton, Boston. 
IIL. Poetry, by Rev. C. T. Brooks, Newport, R. I. 
IV. Brownson’s Arguments for the Roman Church, 
by Rev. J. F. Clarke, Boston. 
V. Dana's Poems and Prose Writings, by E. P. Whip- 
ple, Esq., Boston. 
VI. The Middle Classes, by S. H. Perkins, Esq. 
Brookline. 
VIL. Memoirs and Writings of David Hale, by Rev. A. 
P. Peabody, Portsmouth, N. H. 
VIL. Grote’s History of Greece, by Prof. C. C. Felton, 
Harvard University. 
IX. The Doctrine of the Resurrection, by Rev. E. B. 
Hall, D.D., Providence, R. 1. 
X. Emerson's Representative Men, by Rev. C. A. 
Bartol, Boston. 
XI. Notices of Recent Publications. 
XIL. Religious and Literary Intelligence. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
PUBLISHERS, 


mi6 tf No. 111 Washingon street, Boston. 








HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 
Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enables hii to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 


to give satisfaction to all who may favor him with their- 


patronage. 


N. ORR, No. 70 Nassau street, 
jy203m 


Cor. John st., New York. 


J. K. FISHER, Axrisz, 


235 BROADWAY. 
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MORRIS & BROTHER 


(LATE DRINKER & MORRIS), 


Booksellers, Publishers, and Dealers in 
PIANOFORTES, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 
Publish the following Valuable Books : 


Tate’s Digest of the Laws of Virginia. 
1 vol. 8vo. 

Tate’s Analytical Digested Index of the Vir- 
ginia Reports. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Tate’s American Form Book. 

1 vol. 12mo. 

Joynes on the Statute of Limitations. 
1 vol. 8vo. 

Call’s Reports —Reports of Cases Argued 
and Decided in the Court of Appeals of Virginia. By 
Daniel Call. Vols. 4, 5, and 6. 

The Statutes at Large of Virginia. New Se- 
ries, from October Session, 1792, to December Session, 
1806, inclusive. In three vols. 

Supplement to the Revised Code of the Laws 
of Virginia; being a Collection of all the Acts of the 
General Assembly, of a public and permanent nature, 
passed since the years 1819, with a General Index: 
to which are prefixed the Acts organizing a Conven- 
tion, the Declaration of Rights, and the Amended 
Constitution of Virginia. 

Tucker on Pleading—The Principles of 
Pleading. By B. Tucker, Professor of Law in the 
University of William and Mary. 


Robinson’s Forms.—Forms adapted to the 
Practice in Virginia. By Conway Robinson. Vol. 
1, containing Forms in the Courts of Law in Civil 
Cases. 

Robinson’s Practice—The Practice in the 
Courts of Law and Equity in Virginis. By Conway 
Robinson. Volume the Third. Vols. 1 and 2 out 
of print. 

Modern Probate of Wills; containing an 
Analysis of the Modern Law of Probate in England 
and America, with numerous references to the English 
and American Cases, and copious extracts from the 
leading cases. 

Tucker on the Science of Government.—A 
Series of Lectures intended to prepare the Student for 
the Study of the Constitution of the United States. By 
Beverly Tucker. 


Burke’s Latin Grammar.—The Rudiments or 
Latin Grammar, founded on the Definitions and Rules 
of Thomas Raddiman ; to which is annexed a com- 
plete System of Prosody. By William Burke, Princi- 
pal of the Richmond Academy. 


Dew’s Lectures.—Lectures on the Restrictive 
System, delivered to the Senior Political Class of Wil- 
liam and Mary. By Thomas R. Dew, Professor of 
History, Metaphysics, and Political Law. 

Howison’s History of Virginia. 

2 vols. 8vo. 

Virginia Selection of Psalms and Hymns, 
and Spiritual Songs. By Eider Andrew Broaddus. 1 
vol. 32mo. 

Dover Selection of Spiritual Songs; with an 
Appendix of choice Hymns. Compiled, by the Recom- 


mendation of the Dover Association, by Andrew 
Broaddus. 


Crozet’s Arithmetic—An Arithmetic for Col- 
leges and Schools, By Claudius Crozet, Principal of 
the Richmond Academy, late State Engineer of 
Virginia, and formerly Professor of Engineering at 
West Point. 


t’s New Map of Vi 
Comets ~ New M ap of Virginia, Pocket-book 





THE LITERARY WORLD. : fj 
Mechanical Drawing-Book, 


CROSBY & NICHOLS’S 
New Publications. 


KING RENE’S DAUGHTER. 
A Danish Lyrical Drama. 
By Hennix Hertz. 
16mo. Price 374 cts. ; paper, 25 cts. 


“Nothing can be more than the translation 
before us, of this exquisite drama.” — Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE POETS. 


FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 
ene hy Se ra einen  Satnaey," 
Theory of Teaching,” &c., &c. 
A new edition, enlarged. I2mo. $1. 


“The lovers of pleased that this | fer 
book sagan had feng that would be owned | of 


DOMESTIC WORSHIP. 
By Rev. Wiuzniam H. Furness, D.D. 


Cheap edition, 12mo. Price 50 cts. 
“ A work of great and peculiar excellence.’’—Christian 
Examiner. 


LAYS FOR THE SABBATH. 
A Collection {ve a puey compiled by 
Revised, with Additions, by JOHN PIERPONT. 
Cheap edition. 16mo. 
“ The pieces all breathe a = prb ant elevated spirit, and 


— and there is an exqu effusion of genius, va 
answers to the holiest wants of the soul.”—Christian Ez- 


aminer. 
5 No. 111 Washington Street, Boston. 
al 





NOW READY. 


MONEY BAGS AND TITLES. 
A HIT 


AT THE FOLLIES OF THE AGE. 


| Translated from the French of Jules Sandeau, 


By LEONARD MYERS. 
One volume, 12mo. 


ALSO 
Dictionary of Poetical Quotations. 


Addington’s Complete Dictionary 


OF 
POETICAL QUOTATIONS. 
COMPRISING THE MOST EXCELLENT AND APPROPRIATE 
PASSAGES IN THE 
Old British Poets. 


With Choice and Copious Selections from the best 
Modern British and American Poets. 


Edited by SARAH J. HALE. 
One volume, 8vo. beautifully illustrated with Engravings. 





IN PRESS. 


EL PUCHERO; 
Or, a Mixed Dish from Mexico. 


EMBRACING 
GENERAL SCOTT’S CAMPAIGN, 
THith Sketches of Military Life, 
IN FIELD AND CAMP, 


Of the Character of the Country, Manners and 


Ways of the People, &c. 
By RICHARD M‘SHERRY, M_.D., U.S.N. 
Late Acting Surgeon of Regiment of Marines. 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & Co., 
Successors to Grice, Evuior & Co. 
Philadelphia, 1850. al3 


SECOND EDITION. 


Wn INI ae, this day_Pobliahed BOOK OF MECHANICAL 


DRAWING. a eet alee r royal, octavo size. 
eet tee ng over jiagrams, 
full bound, Library style, Fe rice 82 This edition is printed 
on larger paper than the and is bound in a camer 
manner, forming a 3s pax as well as larger vol 


Notices of the he First Edition. 
From the Boston Post. 


“TItis one of the most handsomely ted works that 
en bane coe dae aide ee te lustrations is far 
superior to any scientific book which has ever come from 
the American press.”” 


From the Baltimore American. 


Merchant or the Capitalist 
by its application to his work.” 
From the New York Scientific American. 


* Tt is the best work on Drawing we have ever seen—no 
young mechanic should be without it.” 


From the American Railroad Journal. 


“It has received universal commendation from the 
ated and we believe it fully merits all that has been said 


a a 
We have recently Published 


Minifie’s Geometrical Drawing, 
Abridged from the octavo Edition. 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
Medium 12mo. Illustrated with 48 steel plates, fall sheep 
Price $1 25. 

This book bas been introduced in many of the schools 

ee in New England, New York, and other 
; Wm. MINIFIE & Co., 


114 Baltimore Street, Barrimore. 


MISS LESLIE’S 


NEW RECEIPT BOOK. 
In One Volume, 502 pages, full bound, price $1. 


m23 10t 








A USEFUL GUIDE FOR LARGE OR SMALL FAMILIES 


MISS LESLIE’S 
LADY’S NEW RECEIPT BOOK. 


Containing Directions for Cooking, Preserving. Pickling, 
and es the following Articles according to 
the most Puddings, Receipts, viz: 


Soups, Confectionery, 
Fil Sweetmea 

Meats, Tata, Jellies, 
Vegetables, Custards, Syru 

Poultry, Cakes, Cordials, 
Oysters, Pastry, Biscuits, 

Game, Blancmange, Candles, &c., &c. 


THIRD EDITION—-ENLARGED, 

With One Hundred and Twenty Receipts, 

FOR PREPARING 
FARINA, INDIAN MEAL, PANCY TEA CAKES, &c. 
Also a List of Dishes for 

BREAK¥AST, DINNER, AND SUPPER TABLES. 

“ Let these receipts be fairly and faithfully tried, and I 
trust that few, if any, will cause disappointment in the 
result.”"— Preface. 

The above work is a published 

A. HART, late Carey & Hart, 
126 oe eertand st., Philadelphia. 


MRS. OSGOOD’S 
ILLUSTRATED POEMS. 


With 12 exquisite Engravings by celebrated Artists, 
from Original 
1 vol. elegantly printed and superbly bound, $5, gilt edges. 
“A most attractive and “ee ul volume, nS 
— the best specimens of American poetry.” 
a: 
“ The book is a luxury to the and reflects the high- 


est credit upon the taste of all who have contributed to 





living English to call her the Mrs 
and. * * * We have only space left to add, that the 
sare of the volume are as fine as the eye can de- 
sire.” —. 

m3 if A. HART, Phila., Publisher. 
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LIVRES POUR ETRENNES—PRESENTATION BOOKS. 


Our assortment of this class of Books is very large, and selected with great care. 


lt embraces HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, POETRY, TALES, &c., both in plain and rich bindings ; some of the latter being exeeedimgly beautiful. 


A large portion of the works are in Octavo, although there are many in Duodecimo and Royal Octavo. 
The Illustrations in many cases are profuse, and executed in the highest sty!e of Art. 


This portion of our stock is replenished mainly by more recent publications, thus causing such eonstant changes in the variety, as to render a Catalogue of them of no 


avail; hence they are not enumerated here. 


Our Agent in Paris sends to us almost every new book which attracts attention, either to its literary merit, richness of illustrations, or novelty of binding. 


LIVRES POUR LES ENFANTS—JUVENILE BOOKS. 


This Department embraces almost as wide a range of subjects as the above ; but for the reason given, which also 


applies here, we do not give the titles in detail. 


The Works are necessarily mote simple and elementary in their character than the “ Presentation Booxs,”’ but they are not less tasteful or rich, and the assortment is be- 


lieved to be the largest in the country. 


Some of them are adapted to very young children, being printed in a clear, large type, and with colored Illustrations. 


a20 tt 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, American and Foreign Booksellers, 


411 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Frank Forester's New Volume on Sporting. 


About the 1st of June, Stringer & Townsenp will Publish 
A SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME 


FISH AND FISHING; 


ACCOMPANIED BY A BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED PLATE OF COLORED FLIES. 
By H. W. HERBERT, Esg., 


Author of “Field Sports,” and “Fish and Fishing of the United States and British Provinces,” &c. 
The author's recent lengthened sojourn in the regions of Lakes Superior and Huron, has enabled him, in this 
supplementary volume, to furnish a large amount of information, very valuable, and entirely new. The work will 
be divided into Two Parts, under the respective heads of— 
I. THE GAME FISHES OF AMERICA. 
Il, THE FISHING OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Together with Practical Hints for the Use of the Tyro as for the Practised Angler; Instructions in the Art of Making 
Flies, and many other Subjects, deeply interesting to all pursuing the Craft, either as a Science or a Pieasure. 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 


m4 tf 222 Broapway. 


MASON & LAW 


(SUCCESSORS TO HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE), 


216 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISWERS OF 
SOME OF THE MOST POPULAR AND EXTENSIVELY SELLING 


SCHOOL AND MUSIC BOOKS 


In the Country, 
Offer to Booksellers and Country Merchants, 


A Full Assortment of 


SCHOOL, MISCELLANEOUS, MUSIC, MEDICAL, AND LAW BOOKS, 











AS WELL AS 
BLANK BOOKS, PAPER, AND STATIONERY. 
{y At as low prices as any other house, 4g 220 3t 





BOSTON TRADE SALE 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
Book-Binding Stock, Paper, &., &c. 





THE UNDERSIGNED WILL HOLD THE NEXT 


REGULAR BOSTON TRADE SALE 


On TUESDAY, June 18th, 1850, 
AND FOLLOWING DAYS. 


APPLY EARLY FOR THE 


NEW WORK BY MRS. ELLIS, 


Author of “ Social Distinction; or, Hearte and 
Homes,” &c., &e., &c. 


In Numbers, Semi-Monthly. Priee 25 cents. 





A Table-Book of Literature and Art. 


Opening with a New Work of Fiction, descriptive of Do- 
mestic Life, from her admired pen; Tales and 
Sketches, by the ablest authors of the day, 
appear in its pages, Illustrated with 
Engravings by the most Emi- 
nent Modern Artsts, 


Embracing everything that can interest the Mother. the 
Wife, and the Daughter, in connexion with the Fine 
Arts and Elegant Literature. 


NOW READY, NOS, I. TO VI. 


JOHN TALLIS & CO., 
16 John street, New York, and London, 
al3 5t and all Booksellers. 


GOUPIL, VIBERT, AND CO., 


Wholesale Printsellers, 289 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


| “THE POWER OF MUSIC,” painted by W.S. Mount 
executed by Leon Noel. Size, 19 by 15 inches. 
Each copy, plain $3 00. 
do. colored 5 00. 
“MUSIC IS CONTAGIOUS!” a companion picture to 
the above, by the same artists. Same size. 
Each copy, plain $3 00. 
do. ored 5 00. 

No other Engravings have ever gained so much popu- 
larity and excited the admiration of every beholder as the 
above beautiful uctions of the American Teniers. 
VIEW AND PLAN OF THE CITY OF SAN FRAN- 

cisco, drawn after nature by Wells. - 


Each copy $1 00. 

VIEWS OF THE MOST INTERESTING OBJECTS 
and Scenery in the United States of America, Drawn 
by Aug. K6llner, lith. by Deroy in Paris. 

he Five numbers now published contain 30 views, 
comprising Philadelphia, Baltimore, Saratoga Springs, 

Niagara Falls, Mount Vernon, Tomb of Gen. George 

Washington, &c. &c. 

Each number, containing 6 plates, plain $2 00. 
do. colored 5 00, 
All the views may be had separately. 

Messrs. Goupil, Vibert, and Co. respectfully inform the 
trade that they have always on band the largest assort- 
ment of French, English, and Geiman prints to be found 
in the United States, and that their Parisian house has 
made such arrangements as to forward all the novelties to 
the New York house previous to their publication in Eu- 
“— om usual discount allowed to the trade. 

tf. 











In Press 


ND WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK—The 
TRIPPINGS OF TOM PEPPER; in two vo!umes. 
Price $1 00. —— published in the Evening Mirror. 
This is a spicy production from the pungent pen of Haxry 
Franco. Its well pointed satire at the follies of the day, 
and the foibles of little literary men, will be greatly re- 
lished by alt who are fond of high seasoned dishes. ‘m23 





BUCKLEY & BANCROFT. + 


BOSTON, October 26, 1849. tf 
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GREAT NATIONAL WORK. 
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AMERICAN PORTRAIT GALLERY. 





PROSPECTUS. 


We offer to the Public the Prospectus and a Specimen of the American Portrarr GaLiery, which we propose to publish immediately. 





In all countries a particular veneration is due to those men, whose virtues or whose talents have reflected a glory like the sunlight upon their epoch. a 
The Fine Arts have ever been eager to show their homage to those examples of greatness who have made their countries illustrious ; nor is it unnatural 4 
that men should venerate those who, from their rare merit, soar like eagles above the common plane of humanity. The histories of all nations offer 
examples of illustrious men, but none have furnished to the world greater models than the United States of America—a country only of yesterday, but 
now among the greatest of the nations of the earth. In contemplating this immense empire we cannot but believe that its destiny is guided by the hand 
of God. The Old World crumbles piecemeal ; its history approaches to an end. It would seem as if the New World had been intended to regenerate 4 
the rest of the globe. The country which has produced a WASHINGTON is created to manifest to the world the practice of true liberty,—that holy z 
liberty which, sooner or later, will gather beneath its banner the whole human race. Here, where everything advances with gigantic strides, public merit * 
has kept equal pace, and American History has become rich with the names of illustrious men who have served the people in the war which gave their 

country its national independence, and through the long peace which has secured to it its national prosperity. 


ORE em ws 











The American Portrait Gallery which we propose to publish is a work whose utility must be manifestto everyone. Although contemplated for a 
long while, yet the want of historical material has forced us to wait the time when we could lay before the American public a work worthy of its past 
and its future. It is enough to say that the past and the present will be treated with a legitimate equality. We wish to give our work the seal of histo- 
rieal truth that the future sha)l not gainsay. ‘The Portraits which enrich our Gallery will be drawn from the most authentic sources. Pre-eminent talent, 
of whatever kind, will find a place in the American Portrait Gallery. It will be confined to no party ; neither Whig nor Democrat. It is intended for 
the’ people. Doubtful talent, or uncertain merit, will not cross the threshold of this sanctum. We wish that every American, as he regards each Por- 
trait with patriotic pride, may say, “ Behold what our ancestors have done ; behold what we are !”—that every father may point to them as examplcs 
worthy of the imitation of his sons. 


Many Portraits of distinguished men have already been published in this country, but it must be admitted that their execution has been far behind the 
taste of the public ; and our conviction that the work we propose will be far beyond all these, warrants us in commencing a publication which, to the 
enlightened taste of the public, will constitute a truly National Gallery. To render the acquisition of the work within the means of all, we have fixed 
the price so low that we are confident of the sincere support of all men of taste, in extending the circulation of the finest publication of the kind ever 
issued in the United States. 


We hope to gather in the future the fruits of our labors, and in earnestly soliciting the support of all persons of taste, we refer with much satisfaction 
to the specimen print. A Portfolio, especially prepared for this collection, will be furnished free of expense to the annual subscribers. The artistic 
pve nan of the Portraits is confided to Mr. C. G. Crenen, an artist whose great talent is a guarantee of the perfection of the work in this 

epartment. 


One Portrait will be published every month, printed with especial care, on India paper, size 18 by 24 inches. 


PRICE OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
For One Year, commencing April 15, 1850 (12 Portraits), : : ‘ , ‘ . $10 00 


Do, do.» Colored in a beautiful style, . ° . : : ° . , 20 00 
Each Portrait, separate, plain, . ° : ; ; : : : : ° 1 25 
Do. Colored, ‘ ‘ ; . : : : . ; ‘ ‘ 2 50 


* Postmasters and others sending Six Annual Subscribers will be entitled to a copy free of expense. ‘The advantage of the Annual Subscription wil! 
be readily seen, and we are happy to inform the Public that we have ready for publication TWELVE PORTRAITS of the most eminent men in the 
country, so that this publication will not be liable to delay or cessation. 
THE FIRST NUMBERS WILL CONTAIN THE PORTRAITS OF 
HON. DANIEL WEBSTER, United States Senator. 

WILLIAM C. BRYANT, the distinguished American Poet. 

WILLIAM 8S. MOUNT, author of the celebrated Pictures of the “ Power of Music,” and “ Music is Contagious.” 
HON. HENRY CLAY, United States Senator. 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

ROBERT FULTON. 

JOHN C. CALHOUN. 


Subscriptions received by all the principal Book and Printsellers throughout the United States. 


GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO., Publishers, 


289 Broapway, New York. 
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SATURDAY, April 20th. 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, BOSTON, 


Have just Published, 
THE FIRST COMPLETE UNIFORM EDITION OF 


LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. 


In Two volumes 16mo., uniform with Tennyson § Browning. 


Fhvge — will contain all the contents of the 6 volumes of Poems heretofore published, and will be the only one in the market that will embrace everything Mr. Longfel- 
low written. 

PRICES—BOARDS ‘ é ; é i F r . - ° P ; ‘ ; ° ‘ e - $2 00 

CLOTH > 225 




















. CLOTAGUT  . ° ie Toes Su ey es ee ee eee ot ae 
CLOTH GILT EXTRA . . . ‘ ; ‘ “Be ote : : : ’ -  « 38 
Orders from the Trade will receive early attention. m4 3t 





TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, BOSTON, 


Have this day Published, 
IN ONE VOLUME 16MO., CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS. 


SKETCHES OF PROMINENT FEMALE MISSIONARIES. 
By DANIEL C. EDDY. 


“ But there are deeds which should not pass away, 
And names that must not wither.” 


Canteuts. 
HARRIET NEWELL. HARRIET B. STEWART. HENRIETTA SHUCK. 
ANN H,. JUDSON. SARAH L. SMITH. SARAH B. JUDSON. 
ESTHER BUTLER. ELEANOR MACOMBER. ANNIE P. JAMES. 
ELIZABETH HERVEY. SARAH D. COMSTOCK. MARY E. VAN LENNEP. 


EMILY C. JUDSON, 
We have in this volume brought together the names of several of our most distinguished female missionaries, who have toiled and suffered on heathen soil. They have been 
gathered from different denominations and sects, and form a galaxy of names as denr to the heart of Christianity as can be drawn from the records of earth. 

The object is to give a series of brief memoirs, in which the lives of faithful Christians shall be unfolded ; impart instruction in reference to the cause of missions; inspire 
the heart of the rea with missionary enthusiasm, and do justice to the memory of those who deserve more honor than the fallen warrior and the titled senator. 

Most of the subjects of these sketches are well-known and well beloved; women whose deeds have been recorded in high places in denominational history; and we 
deem it no impropriety to take them down, unwind the pecutiarity of sect, and weave these honored names in one sacred wreath, that we may dedicate it to all who love 
the cause of missions. 

The wreath may wither and fall apart, but the flowers which compose it will not die; these sacred names shall live with immortal freshness while in the world is found 
a Missionary Church —( Preface to the Volume.) me 


W ££ bit B QO 3) K S$ Iconographic Encyclopedia 
as of Science, Literature, and Art, 
ic? See Ge Systematically arranged by G. HECK, with 500 quarto 


- steel plates by the most distinguished Artists of Ger- 
JUST PUBLISHED. aan the text translated and edited b 


Reynolds’s New Books. SPENCER F. BAIRD, A.M., M.D. 


Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College 


THE MYSTERIES OF THE COURT OF LONDON. Cantina, P 





By G. W. M. REYNOLDS. PART MJ I. 
> > 516 close 8 t 
AUTHOR OF “ LIFE IN LONDON,” “ ELLEN MUNROE,” ETC. hn — yy Aah a o — see ten the Subject of 
In Two Volumes paper, containing over 400 pages. Price 50 cents per volume. GEOGNOSY AND GEOLOGY. 


The Plates 123—140 close the Subject of 
ANATOMY AND SURGERY. 


{3 The Plates of Natural and Medical Sciences 


NOW READY. closing with No. = peg pyro aad 18 plates; a 
Ainsworth’ 1 ber will thi ‘ 
we “ Great Romance. “The vast watleges' of this solider. to families, 
schools, and all trades and professions, has been prociaim- 
W I N D N 0 R C A § T L E : ed by the press of i. coo eae ag 
i i nD the best in conce a - 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. sagan eny obc potion ia aus works tof igh 
By WM. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of the “Tower of London,” &c. ee eee 
With Eight [Illustrations from the London Edition. Price 50 cents. The work is published in Twenty-five Monthly Parts. 


Price $25 00, or ONE DOLLAR EACH PARA, payable 


R 0 § E F 0 § T E R = eo ca The subscription is obligatory for Twenty- 
‘ ve Parts. 
; : Just Published 
VOLUME I. SECOND SERIES. MYSTERIES OF THE COURT OF LONDON. 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. BY RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


No. 2 Barclay Street, Astor House, 
THE STEWARD. BILLIN & BROTHERS’ 


By HENRY COCKTON. 
Author of “ eishihueuee “ The Sisters,” &c., beautifully illustrated. STE REOTY PE FOU N DRY, 





This work has had a most unprecedented run in England, where it is considered one of the best performances of No. 10 NORTH WILLIAM STREET, 
this accomplished and delightful author. It is decidedly the most popular and amusing book of the season. 2 doors above Frankfort (4th story), 
PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. NEW YORK. 
Particular attention paid to the Stereotyping of Tabular 
. H. LONG & BROTHER, and Mathematical works, and Works in foreign 





m4 2t j 43 ANN STREET. 











LIPPINCOTT’S EDITIONS 


THE HOLY BIBLE. 


SIX DIFFERENT SIZES. 


RINTED in the best manner, with beautiful type, on the finest sized paper, and bound in the most and 
substantial styles. Warranted to be correct, and equal to the best English editions, at much less To be 
an ee 5 with or t plates, the publishers having supplied themselves with over fifty steel engravings by the 


BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE. 


Royal quarto, containing the various readings and | a notes, disquisitions on the genuineness, authenticity, 
and feoptelion - he Holy Scriptures ; pope ee —_ concluding remarks to Fy ge book ; and expla- 
notes; table o quaiente ervonges n histori er ; a chronological index, various other matier, 

a callable book for the stady of clergymen, Sabbath school teachers, and students. a 


In neat plain binding, from $400 to $5 00 
In Turkey morocco, extra, gilt + on ° . ° . “ 800 to 1200 
Do. do. with splendid plates, ° sad 10 00 to 15 00 
Do. do. bevelled side, gilt clasps “and illuminations, “ .1500 to 25 00 


THE OXFORD QUARTO BIBLE, 


Without Note or Comment, universally admitted to be the most beautiful Bible extant. 


In neat plain binding, . e ° ° . from $400 to $5 00 
In ‘Turkey moroceo, extra, gilt edges, ° ° > é « 800 to 1200 
= = steel engr< vings, . “ 3000 to 15 00 
De clasps, &c., with plates and iluminations, ‘ “ 1400 to 2% 00 
In rich velvet, — giltornaments, . ’ “ 2500 to 30 00 
CROWN OCTAVO BIBLE, 
Printed with large clear type, aries a most convenient hand Bible for family use. 
In neat plain binding, from $075 to $1 30 
la “De do morocco, gilt edges, . e ” 10 to 200 
do. do. imitation, &e.. “9 . - - . % 1530 to 3 00 
do. do. clasps, &c., . en ° . * 230 wo 500 
In ach velvet, with gilt ornaments, . m e ° ° “ 500 wo 10 00 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER’S POLYGLOTT BIBLE 
Wirn Maps, &c. 
In leitation gilt edge’ Bac veg no wm 00 to 1 SO 
In Turkey, — extra ° - 1% to 23 
Do. with clasps, . . 2530 to 375 
* In velvet, rich ¢ gilt ornaments, ° e 330 w 800 
THE OXFORD 18mo. OR PEW BIBLE. 
In neat plain binding, ° . ° . ° from $0 50 to $1 00 
In imitation, gilt edge, ° ° ° ° . ° a 100 © 150 
et “pees ~ eee: ° . ° ° . m9 17% to 22% 
Do. with clasps, . ; ‘ ; “ 250 t 375 
A REF FR ly ° é ° . . © 33 to 800 
AGATE 32mo. BIBLE. 
Printed with larger wee than any other small or ees edition extant. 
In neat plain binding, from $050 to $1 00 
In tucks, or pocket-book style, . 075 to 100 
In roan, imitation gilt edge, . . ° . ° “ 100 to 150 
In Turkey, super extra, . . . ° . ae 130 to 200 
Do. do. gil telasp, ° ° ° ° . * 2530 to 350 
In velvet, with rich gilt ornamented, . « 300 to 700 
32mo. DIAMOND POCKET BIBLE. 
The neatest, — and 8 a edition of the Bible published. 
In neat plain binding, from $030 to $0 50 
In tucks of pocket-book style, ¢ 060 to 100 
In roan, imitation, gilt edge, . . . . e * 07% © 13 
In Turkey, — yo ‘ ° ° . . ° ° 100 to 150 
clasps, e . . . . * 150 t 200 
Io a om richly" pt ornaments, “ 253 to 600 


Constantly on hand a large assortment of BIBLES, bound in the most splendid and costly styles 
with gold and silver ornaments, suitable for presentation, ranging in price from $10 to $100. 


17 A liberal Discount made to Booksellers and Agents by the Publishers.} 
PUBLISHED BY 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO, 
SUCCESSORS TO 

GRIGG, ELLIOTT, & Co., 

No. 14, North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


& Co, 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


STEEL PENS. 





MANUFACTURERS WAREHOUSE 


91 Joun Srreet, corner or Gop, 
New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens has been un- 
PARALLELED. dD TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY NS, proves con- 
a the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. P 
combination of DURABILITY Sera neaes Gagmati 
> 0 ee eatin: Wie chdek ” oS 
comparative cheapness, are w- 
characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


CAUTION. 


Certain Pretenpep Manvracturers of Steel Pens, 
having aporTep a GILLoTT's STYLE oF Laset, his 
mode of putti Pens, and also his Desienatine 
Numbers, he roy & Sy to give the following 


Dying TO THE PUBLIC. 


genuine packages or boxes of Joseru Git- 
corre Pons have a fee nmi of his signature on the 
vanes pen acne com, Oe A cama 


to his original ‘No, 303, 

Ianty ae och he cia ant oe 

adopted by a host of PRETENDED MAKERS, 

" Sisheh Guialark acl tedden See Se pets Gat, 
nM ages tp mek lr epee bende ar wpe 
pening ye a gent hope parties above alluded to the 
pens are not made by him, although asserted so te be. 

An experience of thirty years has enabled Mr. Gillott to 
bring his Steel a —— > — — —, 
Tion, and the li oy gp mg has long e 

ed at the hands pee mublie, will facite 

Bip then im exertions to maintain the favor which 
he has acquired. 


A and te stock constantly on hand on cards 
od tek fenaann wot in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS, 


CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 


WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 


PATENT, DAMASCUS, 
PERUVIAN, 


NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 
These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 

PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 
DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and Rapid Writing, 
Breroig: 4 
VICTORIA 


AND 
CROTON. 
The most popular pens—for a light and 
Jine hand. 

The Cards of the Croton comprise siz; 
beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 

LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL ; LITHOGRAPHIC ; 
AND MAPPING, 


A large assortment of cuzar Pens in boxes. 
Holders of every description, &0. 
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New and Popular Books 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
BY LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


MACKAY’S POPULAR DELUSIONS. 2 
vols. 12mo. neat cloth. 
“ Through the whole, runs a vein of clear perception of 
what is right and true, which enhances the value of the 
work for domestic reading.’’—Com. Adv. 


RAWSON’S DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 
Synonymes. 1| vol. lzmo. 


“It furnishes the writer with a manual, at once full, 
comprehensive, and easy of reference.” — Phila. Ing. 


MEMOIRS, LETTERS, AND POEMS, OF 
BERNARD BARTON. Edited by his Daughter. 12mo. 
embossed cloth, 

«“ The volume is altogether a charming one, and is des- 
tined to perform its share in the mission of good books for 
the improvement and refinement of mankind.”—Evening 
Bulletin. 


BROWNING’S CONVICT SHIP. Witha 

Preface by the Rev. J. {1. Fowles. 

A neat 12mo. volume. 

“My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge,” — 
Hosxa iv, 6. 

“ The Gospel of Christ . . . is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth.”’-—Romans i. 10. 

“{t is the spirit that quickeneth.”—Joun vi. 6. 


«This work is not only deeply interesting, but affords a 
truly forcible and happy illustration of the effects of kind- 
ness and benevolence even upon the abandoned, the out- 
cast, and tbe convicted.” —Penn. Inquirer. 


THE DRUGGIST’S GENERAL RECEIPT 
BOOK, by Henry Beasley, comprising a ous Vete- 
rinary Formulary and Veterinary Materia Medica; Pa- 
tent and Proprietary Medicines ; Druggists’ Nostrums; 
Perfumery, Skin Cosmetics, Hair Cosmetics and Teeth 
Cosmetics, Beve Dietetic Articles and Condiments ; 
Trade Chemicals, Miscellaneons Preparations and Com- 
pounds used in the Arts, &c. One vel. ]2mo. 


rr Orders solicited from the Trade, by 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
N. W. Cor. Chestnut and Fourth Streets, 
my4 tf PHILADELPHIA. 


MARK H. NEWMAN & (0. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


BRADBURY’S 
SABBATH-SCHOOL MELODIES 
AND 


FAMILY CHOIR, 


The latest and cheapest Book of Music and 
Hymns for Sabbath-Schools and the 
«Family Circle. 


By WM. B. BRADBURY. 

HIS book has been prepared by the author with great 

care, and will be found admirably calculated to ad- 
vance the interest of devotional singing in Sabbath- 
schools, The music is simple and chaste, and is free 
from ail able associations. The Melodies are 
pleasing and lively, without being light and trifling, and 
cannot fail to interest children in the Sabbath-school 
and in the family. The book contains 144 pages of 
Music and Hymns, including a short and easy method of 
learning to sing, which will at once interest and please. 

The book is complete in itself. or it may be used in con- 
nexion with the volume of “ Union Hymns,” published 
by the American Sunday School Union. In order to 
make Bradbury’s Sabbath School Melodies accessible to 
every child in the Sabbath-school throughout the land, 
the publishers have determined to sell them by the quan- 
thy at the lowest prices. 

Any superintendent or leader of singing in the Sabbath- 
School who will send his name, free of postage, with a 
desire to examine the Sabbath-School Melodies, shall re. 
ceive a copy through the mail without charge. The book 
can be ordered through the various Sabbath-School Depo- 
sitories in the country, and also through the regular book- 





sellers, 
os MARK H. NEWMAN & Co., 
Music and School Booksellers, 
a27 3t 199 Brondway, New York. 





ALIFORNIA--The only authentic Account of. A 
Book for every one going to, or having an interest in, 
that Golden Region, being the Report of T. Butler King, 


THE SUBSCRIBER desires to call attention to the 
following 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


RECENTLY ISSUED, 


Being a Part of his List of Publications, which he offers 
on the most reasonable terms. 


THE MERCY SEAT. Thoughts suggested by the Lord's 

Prayer, by Gardiner Spring, D.D, 1 vol. 8vo. 

It is generally conceded that this volume, just issued, 
surpasses any former production of its distinguished 
author. Its we gee catholic spirit cannot fail to give it 
a wide circulation and a long life of usefulness. A second 
edition has been called tor in two weeks from the date of 
its first publication. 


THE ATTRACTION OF THE CROSS. Designed to 
illustrate the leading truths, obligations, and hopes of 
Christianity. Seventu Epirion. By Gardiner Spring, 
D.D. 1 vol. royal 12mo. 

AN EARNEST MINISTRY the Want of the Times. By 
John Angel James. | vol. 12mo. Tuirp Epirion. 

GOSPEL STUDIES. By Alexander Vinet, D.D., Author 
of “ Vital Christianity.” 1 vol. 12mo. 

APOSTOLIC BAPTISM. Facts and Evidences on the 
Subjects and Mode of Christian Baptism. By C. Taylor, 
editor of * Calmet's Dictionary of the Bible.” Fourts 
Epition. 1 vol. 12mo. 


CRUDEN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE OF THE 
Scriptures. 

This is incomparably the best work of the kind in print, 
and is offered at a lower price than ever, though greatly 
improved in its style of publication. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 

IS CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD? A Manual of Bible 
Evidence for the People. By Rev. John Cumming, of 
the Scotch Church, London, with an Introduction by 
the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen. 

It is believed there is no work in print better calculate, 
than this, to meet the prevailing forms of error and scepti- 
cism of the p t day. p Epirion. 

PASTORAL REMINISCENCES. By Shepherd K. 
Kollock, with an Introduction by Archibald Alexander, 
D.D., of Princeton Seminary. 1 vol. 12mo. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. In 
two handsome octavo volumes, embellished with a 
number of fine stee] engravings. 

This edition contains, in the compass of nearly 1700 
large octavo pages, all the productions of this unusually 
popular authoress, suited to a standard edition. Seventy 

DITION. 

THE PREACHER AND PASTOR. A collection of 
standard Treatises on Preaching and Pastoral Duties, 
from Fenelon, Herbert, Baxter, Campbell, and others. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


DR. WOODS’ WORKS. The Works of Leonard Woods 
D.D., late Professor of Theology at Andover. 

JAY'S PRAVERS FOR THE USE OF FAMILIES ; 
or, the Domestic Minister's Assistant. By William Jay, 
author of Sermons, Discourses, &c., with additional 
Prayers for special occasions. This is the handsomest 
edition in market. 12mo,cloth. New Eprrion. 

COUNT RAYMOND OF TOULOUSE, and the Crusade 
— the Albigenses under Pope Innocent IIIf. By 

harlotte Elizabeth. Finely illustrated. I6mo. Szr- 
conp Epirton. 

LIFE OF CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. Containing 
Personal Recollections, with Explana Notes, accom- 
panied by a Memoir embracing the pe from the Close 
of Personal Recollections to her Death. By L. H. J. 
Tonna, Embellished with a new and accurate Portrait 


from steel, with several other fine illustrations. 16mo. 
Srconp Epirion. 


A WHEAT SHEAFE Gathered from our own Fields. By 
T. 8. Arthar and F.C. Woodworth. 1 vol. 12mo. beau- 
tifully illustrated with nearly fifty engravings. 

FRANK FORREST ; or. the Life of an Orphan Boy. By 
David M. Stone, with fine illustrations. | vol. 18mo. 
HEROES OF PURITAN TIMES. Sketches of their 

Character and Times, by John Stoughton, with an In- 

troduction by Joel Hawes, D.D. Seconp Eprtion. 

PSYCHOLOGY, OR A VIEW OF THE HUMAN SOUL, 
roma | ANTHROPOLOGY, adapted for the use of Col- 
leges. By F. A. Rauch.D.P. 12m0. 

We would invite the attention of the Trade te our recent 
Editions of CRUDLN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE, 
roy. 8vo. sheep; DICK'S LECTURES ON THEOLOGY- 
2 vols. 8vo. sheep; KNAPP’S LECTURES ON THE, 
OLOGY, 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth, and MACKNIGHT ON 
THE EPISTLES, royal 8vo. sheep—books formerly pub- 
lished by Thos. Wardle, but now by ourselves. Being de- 
sirous of extending the Sale of these Books, very liberal 
terms will be afforded to those purchasing in quantities of 
100 to 500, the price varying according to the number 
taken. They will be furan , bound or in sheets. 


WORKS IN PRESS. 


JOURNAL OF THREE YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN 
Abyssinia. By Rev. Samuel Gobat, now Bishop of Je- 
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Great Agricultural Work! 
THE FARMER’S GUIDE 


To 


SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 


By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E., 


Author of the “ Book of the Farm,"’ Editor of the “ Quar- 
terly Journal of Agriculture,” &c., &c., 


Assisted by 
JOHN P. NORTON, M.A., 


Professor of Scientific Agriculture in Yale Coilege, New 
Haven, Author of Agricultural Prize Essays, &c., &c. 


Tuts highly valuable work will comprise two large royal 
octavo volumes, containing over 1400 pages, with 18 or 
20 splendid steel engravings, and more than 600 engravings 
on wood, in the highest style of the art, illustrating almost 
every implement of husbandry now in use by the best far- 
mers, the best methods of ploughing, planting, haying, 
harvesting, &c., &c., the various domestic animals in 
their highest perfection ; in short, the pictorial feature of 
the book is unique, and will render it of incalculable value 
to the student of agriculture. 

This great work is the joint production of two of the 
most talented agricultural scholars of the day; the one 
eminent as an author ard editor in Great Britain, and the 
other as a Professor in Yale College. Both are eminently 
practical as well as scientific men, and all they say may be 
relied on as the result of profound research, tested and sus- 
tained by practical experiment. The contributicns of 
Professor Norton are chiefly designed to adapt the British 
portion of the book to this country, and thus to make itan 
Anglo-American work, giving to its readers all the really 
useful agricultural knowledge at present attainable in 
either country. 

The work is divided into four departments, distinguished 
by the four seasons of the year, commencing with Winter, 
and Prof. Norton’s notes will be published as an appendix 
to each part. The first chapter treats of the following 
subjects, under the head of 


INITIATION. 


On the best of the existing Methods for acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of Practical Husbandry. 

On the Difficulties to be encountered in learning Practical 
Husbandry, and on the Means of overcoming them. 

On the Different kinds of Farming. 

On the Persons required to Conduct and Execute the 
Labor of the Farm. 

On the Branches of Science most applicable to Agricul- 
tare. 

On the Institutions of Education best suited to Agricultu- 
ral Science. 

On the Evils attending the neglect of Landowners and 
others to learn practical Agriculture. 

On observing the details and recording the facts of Farm- 
ing by the Agricultural Student. 


Terms of the Werk.—The American edition, the first 
number of which is already issued, will be published in 
semi-monthly numbers of 64 pages, with an English steel 
engraving in each number, of which there will be about 
22in all. Price 25 Cents per Numper, orn $5 1n ad- 
VANCE FOR THE 22 NumMBERs. 


Clubbing. 

Three Copies will be sent to one address for $12: Four 
Copies for $15 ; Five Copies fur $18. Cash in all such 
cases to be remitted direct to the Publishers, and not 
through Agents. 

The work can be sentin Numbers at periodical rates of 
postage, and mail remittances may be made at the risk of 
the Publishers. 





Agents Wanted. 


Liberal commissions will be allowed to good canvassing 
Agents. Booksellers and Periodical Dealers will be sup- 
plied on liberal terms. 


All orders and communications should be addressed, 


t paid, to 
ayo LEONARD SCOTT & Co., j 


PUBLISHERS, 
79 Fulton Street, Entrance 54 Gold Street, New York. 
a20 tf 


Valuable Work for Engineers. 


METHODS OF LOCATION ; 
Or, Modes of Describing and Adjusting 
Railway Curves and Tangents. 


As practised by Engineers of Pennsylvania. 
By SAM’L W. MIFFLIN, 
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peg ee , 4 = et eae geen Civil Engineer. 
United States Agent there. Printed in neat pamphlet} = —~ 2 D Clark: with a B " SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED. 
form, price $8 per hundred, or 12} cts. single copies, el & <a Gobet by Reber t Baird, DD ene Price One Dollar. 
Just published and for Sale by 12mo. with Portrait and Maps. Just Published by _ 
WM. GOWANS, M. W. DODD, DANIELS & SMITH, 
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THE FIVE I 


SSUES OF THE WEEK 


FROM THE PRESS OF 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


82 Cliff street, New York. 





I. 
ANTONINA; 
OR, THE FALL OF ROME. 
By W. WILKIE COLLINS, Esa. 


8vo. paper, 374 cents. 


Mr. Collins has produced a work in all respects worthy of this great subject. 
Though he soars high, he soars with an unfailing wing. ‘his work alone is sufficient 
to place him in the very first rank of English novelists. In conception and delineation 
of character he equals, if he does not surpass, all living writers. Noteven in Bulwer 
do we remember any grander conception more abiy realized than the character of 
Ulpias, Antonina herseif is a character to love and to be loved, full of innocence and 
beauty, gentle, timid, enduring, and submissive. ‘I'he contrast of this gentle being with 
the relentless cruelty and fierce determination of Goisvintha, the Gothic matron, displays 
the hand of a muster. We have read this work with absorbing interest, it is 
destined to be read by thousands with no less interest and delight. We are still under 
the influence of the spell which the creations of the writer have thrown aroand us, and 
in thesé influences we hail with high gratification the presence of exaited genius. The 
publication of * Antonina ” is an event in the literary world which will not early be for- 
pt hat commend it most urgently to the perusal of our readers —London Morn- 

The author of “ Antonina” has no cause to fear comparison with any of his prede- 
cessors in this field. ‘This work must be reckoned a remarkable book. ‘I'hat it can not 
fail to have a large circulation may not be doubted. As a scene of a plot for an opera, 
or us an action for a ballet, * Antonina’ stands unrivalled.—London Observer. 

We have here reproduced in very vivid and gorgeous colors the striking and important 
events that marked the first steps in the decline of the Roman er. The period 
affords ample scope to a fertile imagiaation and a brilliant fancy. e have before us 
Rome in all its tuxury, refinement, and depravity—we watch spread of the moral 
gangrene that has eaten into its heart’s core. e would direct the attention of our 
readers Fonte ge | to the description and details of the famine while making its grand 
strides h the devoted city, as one of the most powerful and masterly chapters of 
the book. The story abounds with passages of surpassing beauty and striking eloquence, 
and we are presented with a succession of artistically arranged scenes, portrayed with 
all the exuberant fancy of a poet and all the brilliant prismatic coloring of a painter. 
These cannot fail to prove a powerful atiraction to the lovers of imaginative literature. 
There is a charm about the story which cannot fail to ensure its popularity and success. 
—London Morning Herald. 

This work will place Mr. Collins in the foremost rank of historical romancists. The 
account of the Banquet of Death is perhaps the most siriking proof of our author's geni- 
us, and equals the death-scene of the Girondists, so famous in French romantic history. 
—Laondon Literary Gazette. . 

Mr. Collins has carried out the bold plan which he had conceived with astonishing 
pag ee = ~~ a work of which he may be justly proud. The tyne 
3 singularly inte: , ly heighte by deep sympathy in the fate of the he 
ye onan coting, greatly heightened by p sympathy 

A work of signal ability. Its classical, elegant, and ingenious reproduction of Roman 
society as \texisied when the empire tottered to ruin—its impersonation of the incredi- 
ble of the Romans, bear the stamp of a consistent vigor, delicacy, and tact, very 
rarely combined. The scenes of horror and crime are drawn with a rare appreciation 


of the connexion between the beautiful and the intensely terriole—London Weekly 
Chronicle. 


A great subject treated so gracefully and portrayed so truthfully, that one of the most 


momentous events of history appears betore us like a great historical picture.—London 
Weekly News. 


We predict for this story a universal populasity, and strongly recommend it. It is im- 
possible to describe with adequate effect the majestic terrors drawn by the author on 
the entry into Rome by the Goths. It is drawn by the hand ofa master. It is a series of 
pictares which Martin paints with such gigantic and livid grandeur. ‘he horrors of the 
subterranean cave beneath the Pagan temple, with its hideous traditions of blood and 
lust, are described with breathless effect. ‘The Banquet of Famine has no parailel, if 
we except the Cholera Carnival in “ Le Juif Errant” of Eugene Sue. Mr. Collins 
will take his position amongst the best noyelists of the day. The beauty of the style, 
and the skill with which the plot is woven, command our admiration.—London Weekly 


Many of the incidents—terrible, sublime, and almost impossible though they be—are, 
by the magical power of the language which describes them, invested with an air of 
positive and appalling reality. We congratulate Mr. Collins on his most successful 
achievement, and commend “Antonina” more especially to the attention of all who can 
appreciate and enjoy a masterly delineation of great events and colossal characters, 
such, for example, as the fiendish Goisvintha, almost magnificent in her horrible 
thirst ~" vengeance, as she stands over the timid, graceful, and loving Antonina.— 
London Sun. 


A richly-colored, impassioned story ; busy with life, importunately strong in its 
to our sympathy. We have a glimmer of that burning, breathing life which the War- 
wickshire Deer stealer could throw into his “ Cleopatra,” “* Cressida,” “ Corioianus,” 
“ Bratus.” This commands, and will win, the crown.—London Atheneum. 
An able, @ skilful, and powerful romance. The author has a painter's eye for 
description, much eloquence, with tenderness, if not pathos.—Lendon Spectator 

Written with the pen of a master. The interest of the story is never suffered to flag 
for want of incident. The characters are well drawn, and evince a wonderful power 
of life-like delineation. Some of the scenery (for there are scenes of beauty, scenes 
of horror, scenes of tenderness, scenes of revenge) is most exquisitely finished.— 
Britannia. 

‘The most striking scenes in this masterly romance are those at the period of the close 
blockade, when the Romans, with a mixtare of pride and imbecility, are perishing by 


famine rather than yield to Alaric. Vetranio’s blasphemous banquet is powerfully de- 
scribed. Mr, Collins writes with pathos and sweetness.— London Guardian. 


Mr. Collins displays considerable power. We might cite several remarkable illustra 


Il. 
THE CONQUEST OF CANADA. 
By ELIOT WARBURTON, Esa., 
Author of “ Reginald Hastings.” 
2 vols. 12mo. paper, 70 cts. per vol.; muslin, 85 cts. per vol. 

No eulogy we can bestow would advance the literary reputation of the author of 
these volumes. In point of style he may challenge the very best writers of the day, and 
his industry in research and impartiality of judgment make us receive his conclusions 
with respect. This work is the most valuable contribution that has yet been offered to 
the history of the period to which it relates.—Morning Chronicle. 


This work captivates the imagination, while it enriches the mind and throws the e n- 
chantmeant of romance over the severe realities of history.— Morning Post. 


Eloquently written.—Spectator. 
Written with a vigorous, spirited, and philosophic pen.—4tas. 
History, with all the attractions of romance.—Johkn Bull. 
We know of no subject more noble, aad never have we seen any more nobly treated 
—English Review. 
Til. 
‘Miss Fredrika Bremer’s New Work. 


AN EASTER OFFERING. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE UNPUBLISHED SWEDISH MANUSCRIPT. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 
Contents. Tux Lieut House, Lire 1n True Noatu. 8vo. paper. Price 6 cts. 


Miss Bremer beyond any other living writer of her class, the power of real 
izing to the imagination every individual) she introduces. ‘The moral beauty and wo- 
manly purity which steadily illuminate her narrative, must receive im ¢ adinira- 
tion on all hands.— Examiner. 


*,* Miss Bremer’s previous works, The Neighbors; The Hume ; The President's 
Daughter ; Nina ; New Sketches of Everyday Life ; The H—— Family ; The Parson- 
age of Mora ; Brothers and Sisters ; and the Midnight Sun. 


Complete in one vol. 8vo. with Portrait, $1 50. 


IV. 
Mr. Lever’s Newo Work. 


THE DALTONS; 
Or, Three Roads in Life. 
BY CHARLES LEVER, 


Author of “ Roland Cashel,“ St Patrick’s Eve,’ “ The Nevilles of 
Garretown,” &c. Part I. 8vo. paper, price 6 cts. 


The intense spirit and frolic of the author's sketches have made him one of the most 
successful writers of the day.—Literary Gazette. 


The author is pre-eminent for his mirth-moving powers, for his acute sense of the 
ridiculous, for the breadth of his humor, and for his power of dramatic writing, which 
renders his boldest conceptions with the happiest felicity, It is seldom, indeed, that 
we have met in 7 volume with such frequent occasions for a hearty and prolonged 
laugh, and in which the raciness of the fun more often amounts to wit— Atheneum. 
We hardly know how to convey an adequate notion of the exuberant whim and 
drollery which this writer is characterized. His words are a perpetual feast of 
aiety. Adventure succeeds to adventure, scene to scene, character to character, and 
n all so much variety, so much genuine hamor, that every taste must find something 
wherewith to be pleased. Everywhere tresh adventures, fresh marvellous 
escapes, and unexpected wonders present themselves.—John Bull. 


Mr. Lever has written himself up to great emine and is now one of the highest of 
our authors.— Dispatch. ¢ — : 


V. 
THE NEW DOWNING STREET; 
BEING NO. IV. OF 


“ CARLYLE’S LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS.” 


12mo. Uniform with “ Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches,” “ Past and 
Present,” “ History of the French Revolution,” &c. 





tions of his ability —London Globe. 


PRICE FIVE CENTS. 








